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Toujours accupè ſuns avoir rien & faire. 


Dz$sToucuts. 


Norm is perhaps fo difficult 2s to find out 
buſineſs proper for the idle; and it may ap- 
pear paradoxical, yet I believe none ſo much 
need of it as they. The who is profeſſionally 
employed, in whatever department, goes on in the 
track which habit has marked out for him, at peace 
with his own thoughts and the world; but he whom 
every paſting moment reproaches with doing noth:. 

nol eo te tis wihs 0» wor I mn a, 


worthy occupations. He will often be di 
without amutcment, and intemperate w.thout plea- 
ſure, merely becauſe diſſipation is preferable to va- 
cancy, and intemperance to hi ſs 
"here is however a kind of men, whom accident 
has thrown out of the buſineſs of life, and whom 
keeps out of the diffi- 
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| perfectly inoffenfive. The Lounger is one of 
the beſt-natured characters in the world, even in the 
ſenſe which 
the player angry 
looker on fees more errors in the play; 
them 
little of 
As a 
fond of 
| when 1 
fort I could with 


| 


* t t 
diſpoſition of the time might pt. Theſe little 
papers formed a kind of new fociety, which I could 
command at any time, without ſtirring from my fire- 


as a Man, and new as an Author, the Lounger riſks 
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| 1 precepts of the Moraliſt and Philoſopher 


rr deter from the 
commiſſion of enormous crimes: The advices of 


. drive of the inflrutor, 
as well as of the At firſt, indeed, theſe 
twa characters be nearly the ſame; legiſlation — - 


embracing all that was required of 
morality ving no range beyond that of the —_ 
And even when man advanced to a certain, point, 
where the doctrine of morals went beyond the legdl 
, 

3 5 to 
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to the exertion only of principal and virtues, 
in certain modes and tituations, which the a could 


The ſtudy of thoſe leſſer branches of duty and of 
excellence is called the ſcience of Manners ; but our 

has no word to diſtinguiſn the teacher of it. 
As Meoraliff is applied to the teacher of the more 
ſhould have becn- 
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8 F 

from the fluctuat ing circumſtances of cuſtom 
and of faſhion. But the creed of Cuſtom is not 
always that of Right; and it is the privilege of 
ſuch a work as well as one of its chief uſes, to at- 
e Faſhion, whenever ſhe is 
at war with Modeſty or Virtue. 

I ders the Lounger had early 
the neceſſity. He who ſel- 
a particular ſcience or occu- 


thought. * It is not, however, by the ctiquette of a 
court, or the ceremonial of a drawing-room, that 
this virtue is to be regulated. Genuing excellence 
here, as every where elſe, ſprings from nature, and 
is to be cultivated 1 created, by artificial 
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ver dream of wearing it before the ladies.” —** I 
„think, however,” faid Mr. S—— fmiling, © the 
«+ ladies don't ſeem much afraid of them.” 


During the little while I have been in town, 1 
** bave met with ſome in my walks, in coats, 
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& you own the other is not leſs beautiful than 


before he anſwered me. M hy, yes,” faid he, 
Sir, here are many pretty, very pretty girls — 
bat young lady in blue is a very pretty girl. 
remember her grandmother at the fame age; ſhe 
© was a woman.” —** But the one next her, 
« with the fanciful cap, and the panache of red and 
* wizte feathers, with that elegant form, that 
© firikin 
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is not ſhe a fine woman? — Why, 
ite a fine woman ; not i 


n. 
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«© matter. partners dancing 

* » what then, Mr. Why, 1 
replied | i to the 
& ornament waving 
„ movement undig- ' 
« mified ; is a cer 
* tain it holds 
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ves behind their titles 
gh birth, and committed offences 


% and a little rude, and it raillery : but twas 
falle coinage, and never paſſed long. Indeed, I 
« have generliy remarked, that people id fo 

T they could not do better ; 'tis the plead- 
ing privilege for a debt which a man's own funds 
« do not enable him to pay. A great man may 
perhaps be well bred tn 6 meer witch lathe yeogle 


there is hardly any which has been at all times 
| | more 
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rf > 
pariſon of and the conſtruction of ſyſtem in 
iſtory of mankind ; while, at the fame time, 
literary iatercourſe of thoſe different kingdoms 
ves to ſuch reſearches, at once the force of union 
and the ſpur of emulation. 

In ſhort, the oppoſite fituation and circumſtances 
of the preſent age have beſtowed on Hiſtory its 
moſt fignal improvement, and have given it a form 
before unknown. The many and various revolutions 


years has exhibited to mankind, and the contem 
tion of the riſe, progreſs, and decline of ſueceſſive 
empires, have led to the diſcovery, that all human 
events are guided and directed by certain general 
cauſes which mult be every where the ſume. It has 
come to be perceived, that nations, kke individuals, 
have their mfancy, maturity, decli::c, and extinc- 
tion; aad that in their gradual c{tabliſkment and va- 
rious revolations, immediate cnuſes fpringing from 
the actions and characters of individuals, and even 
all the wiſdom and forefight of man, have had but a 
very fender ſhare, in compariſfun of the iafluence 
of general and unavoidable circumſtances. 

Theſe reflections, which the experience of many 
ages could alone ſuggeſt, and to which the great 
improvements of the prefent age in reaſoning and 
philoſophy have much contributed, have led men to 
view the hiſtory of Nations in a new light. To in- 
veitigate the general caufes and the true ſources of 
the advancement, the proſperity, and the fall of 
empires, has become the uſcful and important object 
of the hiſtorian. While he relates the memorable 
tranſactions of each different period, and defcribes 
the conduct and characters of the perſons principally 
engaged in them, he at the fame time unfolds the 
remote as well as immediate cauſes of events, and 
imparts the moſt valuable kno vledge and informa- 
tion. He marks the advancement of mankind in 
fociety, the riſe and of arts in ſcience, the 

Vor. L | ſueceſſive 
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and without which the events of no particular pe- 
riod can be fully accounted for. 
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« evening, which a i 

« acroſs him will prevent his keeping; 
„ man, after making ſuch an 

% irk&fome to be vihopointes, (at I 
© an old methodical fellow like 
« taken the liberty of calling, to 
« fupp'y his place: I might have 
© other conductors; but it is on 
« people 1 chuſe to go to fuch 
« Play, or indeed any thing elſe, won't do at my 
„time of life, either alone, or in company not 
« quite to ore's mind. *Tis like drinking a bottle 
« of claret; the 
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« are in the right; but one don't eaſily get rid of 
« firſt impreſſions: I can't make you conceive what 
4 a Flay was to me ſome fifty years ago, with what 
« fecliags I heard the laſt muſic begin, nor how my 
« heart beat when it ceaſed.” —* Why, it is very 
« true, Colonel,” faid the Lady, one can't re- 
« tain thoſe feelings always.” —* It is ſomething,” 
faid I, „to have had them once.” “ Why, if [ 
* may judge from the little I have ſeen,” replied 
the Colonel, your young folks have no time for 
„ them now-a-days ; their pleaſures begin fo early, 
and come fo thick.” ——*< ”Tis the way to make 
„ the moſt of their time.“ Pardon me, Ma- 
« tam,” faid he, I don't think fo: tis lil e the 
« dificrence between your het-houſe afparagus and 
* my garden ones; the laſt have their green and 
their white ;; but the firſt is taſteleſa from the very 
« top.” The Lady had not time to Rudy the al- 
3 for her company Legaa to come into the 
box, and continued coming in during all the firſt 
act of the Comedy. On one fide of Colonel Cauſ- 
tic fat a Lady with a Zunardi hat; before him was 
d one with a feathered head-dreſs. Lunardi 
and the Feathers talked and nodded to one ancther 
about an appointment at a milliner's next morning. 
I fat quite behind, as is my cuſtom, and betook my- 
ſelf to meditation. The Colonel was not quite fo 
patient: he tried to fee the ſtage, and got a flying 
vizzy now aud then; but in the laſt attempt, he 
got ſuch a whiſk from Miſs Feathers on one cheek, 
and ſuch a poke from the wires of Miſs Lunardi cn 
t'other, that he was fain to give up the matter of 
ſeeing ;—as to hearing, it was out of the que{- 
tion. 
« I hope, Colonel, you have been well entertaine 
& ed,” faid the miſtreſs of the box at the end of the 
act. Wonderfully well,“ faid the Colonel. 
„That Za M4 is a monſtrous comical fellow !”? 
«© Oh! as to that, Madam, I know nothing of the 
& matter : in your Ladyſhip's box one is quite in- 
% dependent of the Players.” —He made a fign to 
me: 
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me: I opened the Eoz-door, and ſtood waiting for 
his coming with me. Where are you going, Co- 
* loact ?” faid the Lady, as he ſtepped over the 
laſt bench. * To the Flay, Madam,“ faid be, 
bowing aud ſhutting the door. 

For that purpoſe we went to the pit, where, 
tough it was pretty much crowded, we got our- 
ſelves ſeated in a very centrical place. There is 
ſumething in Colonel Cauſtic's look and appearance, 
ſo much not of the form only, but the ſentiment of 

od breeding, that it is not eaſy to reſiſt ſhewing 
Lon any civility in one's power. While we ſtood 
gear the door, a party in the middle of one of the 
rows beckoned to us, and let us know that we might 
find room by them; and tic Colonel, nut without 
many ſcruples of coinplaifance, at laſt accepted the 
invitation. 

We had not lung been in poſceſſion of our place 
before the ſecond act began. We had now an op- 
portunity of hearing the, Play, as, though the con- 
verſatiun in the box we hdd left, which by this time 
was reinforced by ſeveral new performers, was about 
=: loud as that of the Piayers, we were nearer to the 
talkers in front tha to thoſe behind us. When the 
act was over, | repeated Lady s interrogatory 
as to the ColoneP's entertainment. I begin,” faid 
he, putting kis fnuff. box to his nofe, © to find the 
inattention of my former box-fellows not quite fo 
« unreaſonable.” —* Our Company of this ſeaſon,” 
faid a brother officer who fat near us to Colonel 
Cauſtic, © is a very numerous one; they can get 
& any Play in a week.” —© Fam not fo much 
« priſed, Sir, replied the Colonel, © at 
„ ber of your Players, as I am at 
„ her of the audience —* Moſt of the 

iſh 1 


78 


ſur- 
the 

the 

new per- 
& formers are drafis from the Engliſh and Iriſh 
te ſtage. “ From the autward diviſions of them 
I preſume. —< You are a ſevere critic, Sir, 
returned the officer ; but the houſe has been as full 
as you ſee it every night theſe three weeks.” —© I 
can eaſily believe it,” faid the Colonel. 

C 3 As 
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As the Play went on, the Colonel was aſked his 
e 

his neighbours. He was ſhy of venturing his 
judgment on the piece ; they were kind enough to 
direct him how to form one. This is a very fa- 
« vourice Comedy, Sir, and has had a great run 
„ at Drury-Lane.”—* Why, gentlemen,” faid he, 
I have do doubt of the Comedy being an excel- 
* kent Comedy, ſince you tell me (© ; and to be fure 
„ thoſe grnilemen and ladies who make up the dra- 
* matis Gren of it, fay a number cf good things, 
„ ſome of them not the worſe for having been ſaid 
* lat century by e Millar; but I am often at a 
& luis to know what they would be at, and with 
« for a little of my old friend Bages inſinuation to 
direct me” —* You mean, Sir, that the plot is 
& involved.” — Pardon me, Sir, not at all; tis 
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faid I, ſmiling; © there is a fragility in that, which 
* neither Price nor Maſeres ever thought of apply- 
« ing to.“ »Tis a fort of mortality,” 
continued the Colonel, „which at ſuch a time as 
this, at the ending of ſome public entertaiament, 
*I have often thought on with a very melancholy 
* feeling. An old Bachelor like me, who has no 

er e 
* which I hope I am not, looks on every one 
eee 


3 A Beauty, a toalt, a fine 


* a woman as ſomething more than a Beauty; when 
* we the ſex as that 
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* for .dcclaiming thus. — No, upon my foul, 
% don't I; I hope you think better of me than to 
* ſuppoſe fo.'”—< But I may come down from my 
«« declamation. Vonder are a ſet, fluttering in that 
« Box there—young to be ſure, but they will never 
« be older, except in wrinkles —I don't ſappoſe 
* they have an idea in their heads beyond the colour 
« of a ribbon, the placing of a feather, or the ſtep 
of a cotillion And yet they may get huſbands.” 
If it plenſe God,“ faid I— And be the mothers 
of the next gencration.” —* Tis to be hoped.” 
WI, well, old Cauſtic will be in his grave by 
« that time! 

There was what Shakef; calls a kumourous 
« ſadneſs” in the — = which I did not 
well know whether to {mile or be forrowful. But 
on the whole it was one I did not chuſe to preſs too 
cloſe on. I feel that I begin to love this old man 


exceed! and having acquired him late, I [ 
Farr Ara eng — 
7 


— — — ſ:- 
N. — Sarusbar, Maxcu 19, 1783. 
To the Avriton of the Louxces. 
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perceptible as when, on the death of « perſon who 
was well known to us, we compare idea we 
formed of his character when alive, with that which 


torment us with the recollection of i 
ſtances of merit we have overlooked, of kindneſs 
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of ſo very important a kind, that I would do much 
to aſſurd her relief; but really that branch of our 
family of which ſne complains is ſo numerous, and 
ſo diifcult to deal with, that I am afraid the at- 
tempts of any individual for their better regulation 
or diſpoſal would be fruitlefs. With rd to our 
fex, tome benevolent young gentlemen have already 
tried ſeveral projetts fimilar to that ſuggeſted by 
Mrs. Careful, but apparently without fuccels. They 
ſet afoot a cock-prt to give play to our minds, and, 
in the froſt, a dray-bunt to give exercife to our bo- 
dies: but the only eſſect thote paſtimes produced, 
vas to furniſh additional ſubjects for the idle to talk 
of, and to plague the Eufy with hearing them. 

The fet of le of whom my correfpondent 
complains, are a of vagrants, or ſturdy beg 
gars, whom, like others of the tribe, idleneſs fects 
afloat, to the diſquiet of the induſtrious part of the 
community, and whom it fhculd be a matter ot 
2 ice not 2982822828 A 

uſe in the new 6:7 for the improvement 

Edinburgh, might provide a work-Louſe for thoſe 
faſhionable mumpers, who fo importunately ſolicit 
a ſhare of our time and attention, and whom un- 
lackily, as Mrs. Careful obſerves, thoſe doors only 
can ſhut out whoſe owners would ſuffer leaſt from 
their gerting in. None but pecple of a certain rank 
can always prevent thoſe unwelcome viſitors from 
& beftexuing (as Dogberry in the play ſays) all their 
© tediouſneſs upon their honeurs.” 

Such an inſtitution as I hint at would be of 
uſe both to the community and to the objects of it, 
who might be aſſembled in the different wards, as 
in the Spin-houſe of Araiterdam, cacli employed in 
the occupation moſt cengenial to their former man- 
ner of living. For young Ladies Puget might be 
provided, on which to pructiſe the invention of cups, 
the ſuiting of ribbands, the poſition and fize of curls, 
and the grouping of feathers. Ladics a little more 
a lxanced might be employed in the working up of 

Novele, 
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weaving 


Novels, or the 


At a ſtill maturer age, t 
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Such an inſtitution would ferve both as an hoſpi- 


No g.——S4aruRDaYy, APRIL 2, 1785. 
To the Aurnos of the Lounces. 


oe 
the only difagreeable feeling I had in leaving my 
native country for a few years, was the taking leave of a 
young Lady for whom I had formed the moſt fincere 
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perſon, and not lefs lovely in her mind. Endowed 
with the moſt tender ſenfibility, ſhe poſſeſſed at the 
fame time a purity and an ingenuoutaecſs of character, 
which to me was molt enchanting. There was a 
ſimplicity and innocence in all her thoughts and ac- 
tions, which ſeemed to realiſe thoſe pictures the 
pocts have given us of the golden age. Warmly 
mtereſted as I felt my ſelf in her, and attentive as [ 
was to her every word and aQtion, I at times thought 
I could Ciicover that I had alfo created an intereit in 
her mind, though perhaps even ſhe herſelf was not 
conſcious of it. 

I heſitated long, before I ſet out on my traves, 
whether I ſhould diſcloſe to her the ſentiments of my 
heart. The reaſons for this ſtep were fo ubvious, 
that they need not be mentioned; but, on the other 
hand, ſtrong motives diſſuaded me againſt it. It 
was impoſſible for me to fettle in life till my return 
from abroad ; 2:4 though I was refulved to confider 
myſelf as moſt ſtrictly engaged to ker, yet it ſtruck 
me; as a want of generoſity and confidence, to bring 
her under any obligation, or to reſtrain the fubie» 
quent freedom of her choice by any tie that looked 
only to futurity. This motive prevailed with me. 
Our laſt parting was inexpreflibly tender; and 
though nat a word eſcaped me which could indicate 
the fituatioa of my heart, yet ſhe muſt have been 
blind indeed if ſhe did not diſcover how dear ſhe was 
to me. 

During the time I was abroad I heard repeatedly 
concerning Aſpaſia- The laſt accounts I received 
of her gave me much uneaſineſs. I was informed, 
that ſhe had of late been much in public places; 
that ſhe diſcovered a fondueſs for drefs, a vanity and 
love of admiration unworthy of her, and unlike her 
former deportment. I trembled at thofe reports: 
rn to her former — 2 
began to think that the purity and fimplicit 
foul which I had fo 5 admired in oO might 
when ſe came to mingle in the word, put her off her 


guard, 
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Ce pr min toe e be than one of a 
ſs pure mind, to the ſeductions of vanity and folly. 


— of mind which _ her 3 
pom arances, alas! I fear, the martyr of decepiion !— 

ſtory is too long for my recital at prefent ; nor 
can TI yet eaſily bear its recollection - let me only tell 
you, that ſhe had forgotten Hertenfius, and fix weeks 
before my arrival had married a young cuxcomb, 
who in reality had nothing but faſbivn and a pair of 
colours to recommend him. 

Upon my return home, I found parkament was 
on. the eve of a diſſolution, and that diffcreat can- 
didates had already declared themſelves for the next 
election. My father, who had died while I was 
abroad, had, in a former parliament, repreſented 
the county in which cur principal family-eſtate was 
ſituated ; my friends now propoſed to me tu ſtart 
candidate. To this propoſal I felt a good deal of relue- 
tance ; and the late ſevere ſhock I had met with in- 
creaſed my un willingneſa. Nevertheleſs, the very 
weakneſs of mind which that afſliction had created, 
made me the more eaſily put myſelf under the di- 
rection of my friends; and I yielded to their ſolici- 
_ tations. On looking over the liſt of voters, I found, 
that a conſiderable part of them were porticularly 
connected with — and others were young men 
who had been my ſchool companions, and had fince 
remained my intimate acquaintances. From many 
of them I had meſſages welcoming my return to the 

| country, 
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country, and giving at the fome time oblique hints 
of the propriety of my ſetting up as candidate, and of 
the certaivty of my meeting with fucceſs. En- 


with aſſurances that I ſhould not be diſappointed. 


opponent was a man new and unknown in the 
1 lately purchaſed an eſtate in 
it, and had brought home an immenſe fortune from 
rhich, it was faid, gave him confiderable in- 
direction of affairs in that quarter of 
was repeatedly told, that one fo well 
known, and fo much eſteemed in the county as I 
was, whoſe family has been fo long, and fo much 
reſpected there, had nothing to fear from a ſtranger. 
The day of cleftion, however, was drawing nigh ; 
and 1 now made another round of the county, ex- 


to continue my canvas as 
yet I found in thoſe friends and wiſhers a ſtill 
back wardneſs than before to bind themſelves 

On 


my aſtoniſhment at 


« matters were going. 


to ſtand candidate 
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* Booty was to be candidate; they know his proat 
influence, and they were rifobve! no thous be 
their we. But they wiſhed not to dii- 


« thought neceſſ+ry : 


„ not been wenting. 


you 
„ found light in the balance.” 

Theſe words of Atticus made a deep i 
on me. I now recollected 


a thouſand circumſtances 
I 


Art 7 
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inacceſũble t© all the attacks of fortune. On this 
fuuutaticn ,n reſolved to build my happineſs. 
Beides the family-eftate in the county where m 
unſortuaate project of ambition had taken place, | 
ſituated in 


already enjoyed, by an- 
ticipation, the happineſs I expected to derive from 
the beauty of the place, and the ornaments I pro- 


poſed to add to it. I purchaſed alſo a conſider- 
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hrovk. My reading alſo gave me much amuſement ; 
it hy almoſt entirely in works of taſte, the claſſics, 
a vanity in thinking my taite was every day improv- 
ing, and that my natural ſenſibility of mind became 
and more delicate. 


ed to grow ſtronger at every return. I now found 
my ferme ornee gave me little amuſement ; the charm 


not a thouſand times meaſure} with m 
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from a variety of cauſes, be miſerable ; 
« but without them he cannot be happy. From 
long experience, I can bear a full teſtimony to the 
truth of this remark. I am, &c. 


HORTENSIUS. 
P. 


| 


No 10.——SaTtrerDar, ArrL 9, 1785. 


To the Auruo of the Lovuxcts. 


SIR, 


Sourwnar more than thirty years ago, I retired 
to a ſamily- ſeat in a remote part of Scotland, where 
I have paſſed my time ever fince. There the manage - 
ment and improvement of my eſtate, the ſociety of 
a few fr and a good collection of books, 

me to paſs I 


by the way, 
fince I had left it, that till I 
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engaged to dine at the houſe of a gentle- 
man high in office, I dreſſed myſelf in my new fuit ; 
and when | joined the company, which was numer- 
ous, I found that my tailor bad done me juſtice, 
almoft every body being preciſcly in the fame drefs ; 
and ſome of the gueits were of the firit dilinQtion. 
Aſter the uſual compliments were over, the con- 
verſation turned upon the excellence of the preſent 
adminiltration. Above all the virtues and the 
talents of the firſt minifter were mentioned in the 


gave him the preference to all his cotemporaries : 
another dwelt upon his wiſdom and fagacity in 
counſel, fo aſloniſhing at his early years: a third 
expatiated upon his pure and unblemiſhed character, 
and mentioned the happineſs the country might ex- 
pect from a miniiter who carried into office every 
virtue which could acorn private life. Although 
no politician or party-man, I, as a gocd citizen, 
and a well- wiſher to my country, felt a real fatif- 
faction from this flattering account of our preſent 
fituation : yet I at length began to wiſh that the 
converſation would take ſome other turn, and be- 
come a little more general. There were in com- 
pany men of diltinguiſhed name in the literary 
workl, and I longed to hear them on ſome fubject 
of literature. In this vicw, though vaturally ſky 
in the company of itrangers, I endeavoured to in- 
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coat, which, now that I have got it, I am unwil- 
Lng to throw afide, gives me at firſt ready acceſs to 
the Pitiites; but when they find that I cannot enter into 
all their ideas, they conſider me cher as an enemy 
in diſguiſe, or what is perhaps fill worſe in their 
eyes, as a lukewarm friend. On the other hand, 
the Faxiies, who, from my diels, confider me as 
«ttached to the oppolite faction, ſeemed to be d- 
dleaſed with me for not taking part againſt them 
with fuſficicnt Keenneſs and fpirit ; they talk of me 
as a Trimmer, and plainly A. mT that my only 
Act is to Keep well with both partics, aud avoid 
giving offence to enther. 

In this bard fituation, I have reſolved to apply 
to you fur advice. In my own name then, and in the 
name of all thoſe who, like myfclf, have ing to 
hope and nothing to fear from either of the contend- 
ing parties, be ſo good as point out what concuct 
oue onght to purſuc, who, though intereſted in the 

— welfare of his country, feels no inclination 
to connect birnſclf with either of the parties who 
are now krug-ling for the government of it. 


Jam, Sir, yours, &c. 
NESS TER. 


— 7 i 


I an the better qualified to adviſe my correſpondent 
Neuter, from having experienced the fame diſtreſa 
About 's yoar ago. when the concel be- 
tween the oppolite parties was at its greateſt height 
I was a good deal puzzled how to aft. A friend to 
whom I communicated my diſtreſs, adviſed me to 
get both a red and a buff waiſtcoat, and to wear thei 
alternately. But it — me, that weari 
> — diſtinguiſhing badge parties, might have 

of ſomething deceitful, and might 
e 


me7 « 


E 
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mer. After due deliberation, therefore, I equippe 
ſelf in a ſuit of Mack, which I refoived to wear 
till the preſert diſſentions ſhould ſubuũde. 1 have 
adhered rigidly to this reſolution, except that ſome- 
times when 1 wiſh to make a ſmarter figure than 
common, I enliven my dreſs by putting on a brown 
or a grey frock over my black waittcoat. Partly by 
this prudent caution, aud partly by my known indo- 
lence of character, I have continued to fteer toler- 
ably well between the contending factions, without 
giving offence even to the —— of either. 

In Britain we enjoy the moſt perfect fyſtem of 
freedom that ever exiſted in any focicty. But from 
the very nature of cur government, we mult neceſ- 
farily be expoſed to the violence of faction ; and 
when the of party runs high, when the fever 
is at the height, it naturally breaks out into external 
appearances, always ridiculous, and ſometimes whim- 
lical to the laſt degree. 

The little extravagancies of which T complain, 
are not confined to thoſe who may be conſidered as 
belonging in fome meafure to the party whoſe livery 
they wear. We daily fee men poſſeſſing no political 


eſt and moſt inſignificant of mankind take upon 
them to inhit under the banners of a Pitt or a 
Fox, and to aſſume the badges of that party to 
which they hope to be drawu from their own natural 
infignificance. 

Were this full; confined to the men, I ſhould re- 
gret it lefs. But unhbappily a ſpirit of party pre- 
vails with equal, it not greater violence among the 
ladies. My illuit. cu predeceſor, the Spectator, 
juitly obſerves, the: “ party-rage is a male vice, 
* made up of many angry and cruel paſſions, that are 

5 altogether repugnant to the ſoſtneſs, the modeity, 
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that I make theſe remarks, that 1 venture this re- 
monſtrance, not with the feverity of a cenſor, but 
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nce of his family. But he as 
lay one ſtone, until be had 
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another too dry; the proſpect from one 
too confined, from another too extenſive. 

Sir Thomas never forgot che improvement of his 
That was his favourite taſte and ſtudy. He 
the moſt proper places for building ſubſtantial 
convenient farm-honſes ; he traced and marked the 
line of all the hedges, ditches, and walls, that would 
be neceffary for incloſing his fields, and 
; he carefully examined the foil of 
the methods of cultivation that 
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When he had got all in readineſs, 
| his tenants in the ball of his 
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No. 12.—Sarvzvar, Anu 23, 1785- 


Hippecrate>——in his chapter of Hats. 
docs Decven. 


Tr bas ofien been remarked, that men are apt to 
diſplay more of their real character in circumſtances 
flight and unimportant, than in the 
98 momentous actions of life. — 
viour, or even the remark we may drop upon ſome 
feemingly trifling occurrence, will often ſtrongly de- 
note the real complexion of our mind ; and it is 
2 — iandite hae whe 
of thoſe writers who, by a well choſen circumſtance, 


great pur- 
ſuits of life, preſent 2 features to af - 
ford any jult diſcrimination of character. Beſides, 


in conducting the purſuits to which theſe paſſions in- | 
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acting an artificial part. But in the more trifling cir- 
cumſtances of manner and behaviour, and in the more 
ordinary occurrences of life, whichtend to noparticular 
and in which therefore men are leſs upon their 
guard, any diſguiſe is forgot to be aſſumed, 2 
S diſpoſi- 

t is there we are apt to betray thoſe peculiar 
features of character, and thoſe often nice ſhades of 
diſtinction, that diff. cence and diſcriminate us from 
one another. 

I have often amuſed myſclf with thinking, that, 
even in what may be deemed very flight circumſtances 
of outward deportment and manner, I could dif- 
tinctly trace ſomething of the p<culiar character of 
the man. There are particulars in our ordinary de- 
meanor and appearance which are more connected 
with onr turn of micd than we are to ſuſpect, 
and more eſpecially when they are ſuch as from 
conſlant and daily repetition neceſſarily become fami- 
har to us. I remember that a friend of mine, who 
was a great obſerver of thoſe ſmaller traits which ef- 
caped others,” aſſured me, that in the circle of his 
acquaiatance he could, in the pace and manner of 
of each, mark out ſomething which indicated 
its ariling from theparticular temperand difpoſition of 
the man. Nay, even where the manner of walking was 
the reſult, not of nature, but of affefation, he uſed 
to fay, he could thence alfo diſcover the character ; 
and that, independent uf the meanneſs of affectat ion 
in fo frivolous a circumitance, we might be certain 
that tbe affected pace was aſſumed to give the appear- 
ance of ſome qua:ity which the perſon wiſhed to pa- 
feſs, and Knew himſelf to want. La gravite,” 
fays Rochefoucault, © eft un myſtere du corps, in- 
« vents pour cacher les defauts de Peſprit.” Ia con- 
firmation of this, I remember that I once knew a Noble 
Lord who affected on all occaſions a very flow and 
ſolemu pace, walking even acroſs the room, or from 
one room to another, with all the leifurely folemaity 
of an uſher at a funeral 5 ata. ö 

w 
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with his Lordſhip for a ſingle hour, without being 

ſufficiently convinced, from his coarſe jokes and 

horfe-laugh, that real dignity was no feature of his 

mind, and that he wiſhed to ſupply the want, by 

— he fancied a very dignified gait, and manner of 
i 

5» JT not long fince, to be at an election- 
dinner, where, as is utually the cafe, the company 
was very numerous, very noiſy, and very dull. In 
taking our places at table, I chanced, unfortunately, 
to be ſeparated from ſome friends whom I had wiſhed 
to fit by; and finding none near me from whoſe con- 
verfation I could derive much entertainment, I] was 
left to amuſe myſelf with my own reflections on the 
crowd, and noile, and confuſion, which furrounded 
me. I happened at laſt to calt my eyes upon the op- 
polite fide of the toom, where I perceived that every 
one ſeated in that row had hung up his hat on the 
wall behind him. Upon ſurveying theſe hats, and 
remarking that each had ſomething particular, which, 
wA an 1 obſerver, differenced i it from its neigh- 

* next to indulge my ination, in 
| Biting the hat to the head of i 4 and in trying 
if the diſtinguiſhing figure of each hat did not cor- 
5 with ſomething in the manner and character 
of the perſon to whom it appertained. 

From the military hat aud the navy hat, I could 
learn nothing ; thefe, like their owners, being too 
much under regulation and diſcipline to admit of 
any diverſity. It was amongſt the other bats only 
that I could expect a field for obſervation. The firit 
which attrafted my attention was a very new and 
gloſſy hat, made up and cocked in the very extremity 
of the * Had it with a cockade, 
I ſhou!d have proceeded 1 next; but wanting 
that, I looked ——— to Bud out the owner, and ſoon 
diſcovered, that it could belong to none but a yourg 
barrilter, who is wy of bis brief than of be- 

ing thought a man of faſhion, above the pedantry of 
ha prefelies, aud I thiak is very likcly to attain his 
wiſh. 
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wiſh. The next hat was juſt the reverſe of 
mer. It was of a form and cock that has 
of date theſe ten years, and yet 
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4 2 It was the property of 
a learned philoſopher who fat not far diftant, and 
n 


attention to 

a hat which for ſome time puzzled me what to n 
of it. It was neither new nor old ; 
much in nor much out of the faſhion ; 
to be a ' 
Dr ie nt 
vf the latter. After ſome time; I believe I 
its owner. He is a gentleman who withes to be of 
the faſhion as far as his affection to his money, which 


the proper place, had ſtarted, like the boeps of a 
ſaved calk, and was ſeen looſe upon its top ; it was 
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No 13.——S4aTUrDaY, APRIL 30, 1785. 
To the Aurnos of the Lovxcts. 
SIR, 


F tnberitea from my anceſtors an eſtate of about 
C. loco a- year; and as I never had any defire for 
figuring in the werld, I married, early in life, the 
daughter of a nei ing gentleman, and till of 
late years lived at home, fatisfied with the ſociety 
of my friends and neighbours. I found my fortune 
fully ſufficient for my purpoſes; and was in hopes 
that I might provide decently for my young children, 
who are four in number, without its being neceffary 
to part with an eſtate, which, as it had been ſome 
centuries in our family, | had an old-faſhioned incli- 
in . 
however, to add, that, from the cir- 

of mention- 


—_ — — 
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from his preſent companions, he might learn to re- 
trench his expences, and be gradually rechimed from 
the dangerous habics be had contracted in their ſo- 
ciety. 

While my ſon was thus learning to be a Gentleman, 


my wife thought it no leſs neceſſary that my daugh- 
ters ſhould learn to be Ladies. 


Accordingly, when the eldeſt was about thirteen, 
and the other about twelve years of age, they both 
left my houſe in the country, and were placed in a 

ſchool of the firſt reputation in 

At home they had paſſed weir time, as | — 
ed uſefully, in to read, to write, to work, 
to keep acccunts, ro aſſiſt their mother in the 
little cares of our houſehold. They had been taught to 
dance ; and they ſung, not perhaps with much art 
or ſkill, but in ſock a manner as moſt people liſtened 
to with pleaſure. Theſe attainments, however, 
were of a very inferior kind to what it was now 
thought neceſſary they ſhould acquire. were 
Drag 
faſhionable branches of education. 


taught dancing, (for they would not allow oder 


they had learned in the country to deferve that name 
drawing, French, Italian, and muſic; and a 


relation, who was kind enough to take ſome charge 


of them, fent us the molt flattering accounts of their 
eſs in thoſe various accompliſhments. 
When l received the bills of the boarding · mĩſtreſs, 
even for the fuſt feafon, I was, I mutt 
ſomewhat out of humour: and it required all the elo- 
quence of my wife, and the flattering accounts of 
her kinfwoman, to perſuade me that the expence 
was quite ſo well beſtowed as they ſeemed to ima- 
ine. It was, however, a trifle, compared to that 
Which followed. In a few years my young miſſes 
were transformed into young ladies; and as the kind- 
neſs of our female friend procured them an introduc- 
tion, as the told us, to all the gentecl families in 


town, what between private parties and public * 
Vor. I. E 


confeſs, 
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where they now began to figure, they very ſeldom 
found leiſure to be at home. The expence which 
this occaſioned, added to that of their education 


Indies, where, under the protection of an uncle, it 
was hoped he might one day become a Nabob. 


K 
f 
g 
i 


other friends of my family ; and to have buried them 
in a country-retirement, would have been deemed 
the height of fully and barbarity. For their ſakes, 
as well as the education of my fou:, 1 
we ſhould 


a” a wht it was 


During this period, I have witneſſed the full eſfect 
of that faſhionable education I had beſtowed on my 
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You will eafily conceive how much this muſi 


gratified the vanity of a mother. Sir, was 
not proof againſt it; nor can I deny the 
pleaſure it gave me, t my 
beauty attract all eyes, in and at 
every public place in which t [ ſoon, 
however, 


1 


leed C 
the ic places 
dy many of the fortune. 
But the faſhion 
t hat of the dreſs 


tyat homage to their faſhion and their 
Leauty. My poor girls, meanwhile, have con- 


- 


: 


x 


; 

; 

Ti 
H 


| 


ay to which the ſituation of my family gave him 
acceſs ; and now his time in a continued cir- 
cle of idleneſs young men 

fortune as think it im to admit 


M 
4 
1 
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My eldeſt fon, far from by his military 
plan, has retatand the fone tate of Ke which gone 
riſe to them. Beſides theprice of two com- 
miſſions, I have repeatedly diſcharged debts which 
he is pleaſe to call debts of honour. Aſter all, he 
— — 

in the life of a country gen- 
— eee ee — 
a it thrown . 
— of faſhionable vice and extravagance, the 
plain talents, the honeſt ſentiments, and the ſober 
diſpolitions, that qualify men for a tation which 
_ . 


is boy, added to 
N. I — her — Grnge 
of my happier years; aud not only diſabled me from 
— -e but obliged me 
to difpoſe of a confiderable- part of my eftate, and 
— — 2 442 
to preſerve 3 the proviſi- 


on of 


| life, — . 3 leav- 
as companions for each other, a bankrupt gam- 
= living embarraſſed and diſtreſſed on the ſhatter- 


family, are left to depend on the doubtful 
of an Eaſtern adventurer. 


Such, Sir, are the confequences of that 
terous faſhion which leads men of moderate for- 
tunes to give their children a education and taſte of 
life altogether urſuited to the ſituations ye 
ety to cornpy- 


Eren 
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PFF 
in the of faſhionable di ion and , 
. 
much conſiderable than they are commonly ima- 
gined ; but to men of more limited circumſtances, 
an attempt to riſe into that region of extravagance 
is fatal indeed ; it leads them the moderate ſta- 
tion where every happineſs was to be found, and 
abandons them to want embittered by diſcontent, and 
to diſtreſſes heightened by felf-reproach. 


AGCRESTIS. 


L. 
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A perſon who after a number of years in 


g 


retirement returns agaia into ſociety, is ſomewhat 
in the fituation of the foreigner. Like him, he is 


Cauſtic, of which I gave my readers fome account 
in a former paper. Like the Sleeper, when they 
entered the city of Antioch, Colonel Cauſtic, on 
coming to Edinburgh after forty years reſidence in 
the country, found a total change in the appearance, 
in the in the manners, and the cuſloms of its 
inhabitants. Every man perhaps, at an advanced 
. avis als, 


THE LOUNGEX. 


In a former paper, I mentioned the pleaſure I 
ceived from attending him to the theatre. As we 
were waiting in the paſſage till we could get chairs, 
we found Mr. B-— —, a cotemporary of Cauſtic's, 
waiting for his carriage. Mr. B. expreſſed much 
ſatisfaction at ſeeing his old acquaintance ; and after 
a gentle reproof on the ſcore of viſiting, he 

that Cauſtic and I would do him the honour to dine 
with him, fazs fogon, that day week. Cauſtic, 
after ſtealing a look at me, of the invita-- 
tion; and I, at the ſame time, agreed to be of the 
party. When Mr. B. left us, Cauftic, who had not 


with regard ta his fituation in life. Why,” re- 
plied 1, he has become very rich, and it is his 


© enough ; but though a little vain now and 
«© he was upon the whole a good well diſpoſed 
% man.” | 
Upon the day appointed, I attended Cauftic to 
Mr. B.'s. We went preciſely at four o'clock, which 
he had informed us was his hour. Upon 7 
in the hall, 
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learned countryman has taken notice, mentioned by 
Agatharchides and Sir Francis Drake, called the 
AunpidaParyer, Graſe-hopper-eaters, or, as I incline to 
render the word Locuff-eaters ; but hitherto my in- 
unſucceſsful, have not, however, been unpro- 
ductive courſe of my ſearch after that 
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ſo dull as fome of his countrymen, of whoſe 


Injuries, 
* tremely ſenſible; 
« they bear a moſt 1 
reverſe of all this ſeems to be the 
Phuſalophagos. He is extremely 


„ inſenſible to injuries, 


THE LOUNGER '8ﬆ 


ing, which ſeems neceſſary to him in common with 
the Guinea men. 


I have thus, my very worthy and reſpected Sir, 
endeavoured to give you as particular a deſcription 
of the ditti characteriſtics of this ſpecies, 
as the accounts I could rely on, or my own obſerva- 
tion, could furniſh me _ But as I know how 
far ſhort any recital how copious or exact ſoever, 
falls 1 — — 
hopes of being able to a you an opportunity of 
examining a ſpecimen of the Phuſalophagi yourielf, 
by means of ſome of our merchants who have oppor- 
tunities of correſpondence with Africa. But as the 
keeping of one, I am informed by Don Gabriel's 
maitre hotel, is fomewhat expenſive, you will be 
kind enough to inform me in your next, whether 
there is any individual 1 * who would be defir- 
ous of ſuch a at ; acquaintance does 
_— i may b as well that I 


{nd him, not to enrich an ivate collection, but 
to the Prefident or Vice-Pn of the Royal cr 
Antiquarian Society. 
I am, &c. 
W. C. 
Z. 
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To the Auruos of the Lovuxcts. 


TUE LOUNGER gr 


able fortune, with which he returned to ſettle in his 
own country. As he had raifed himſelf, and had 
few relations, to ſupply that want, he married a 
daughter of the Honourable Mr. Stingy, younger 
brother to the Earl of Loftus, by which connection 
he at once acquired relationſhip with a ſcore of Ho- 
nourable and Right Honourable couſins, fome of 
whom did him the honour to break falt, dine, or ſup 
with him almoſt every day. 

Mr. Lumber was a ſenſchle man ia his way, and 
had ſeen a good deal of the world; he might there- 
fore have managed his family in a manner much more 
to its advan than that in which it was conducted, 
had he been the perfect guidance of it. But 
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No 17.——SaTurDar, May 28, 1785. 


To the Aur uon of the Lovscrs. 


S I R, 


ins vou have taken up 
the ſame ſort of buſineſs which was f. carried 
on by a gentleman who publiſhed lis 
under the title of the Mizzor, with whom I had 
once or twice accaſion, not very agreeable, to cor- 


nce, _ not at leaſt authentic. 
family of the Fomeſpuns, though I fay it who 
ſhould not, were always to be truſted in a ſtory ; 
Truth and plain _— was their motto, and I 
hope will continue fo, if bad neighbours don't ſpoil 
them. 

The ncgl:& of the great Lady, which my 
daughter Elizabeth thought fit to complain of in 
the Mirror, was of fingular uſe in my family. My 
young Ledy came back to the country fo quiet and 
ſo realonable a gil, that her mother and I had not 
once occaſion to chide her for a twelvemonth ; at 
the end of which we had propofals of marriage for 
her frem ber uncle's partner, whom ſhe mentions in 
the paper I aliude to; and ſhe conſented to become 
the wife of a plain, virtuous, thriving young man, 
though he had nothing of finery or faſhion about 
kim. They are as happy as can be, and have two 
{tout cherry-cheeked boys, who, I am told, are the 
pictures of their grandfather. 


Vor. I. F Tue 
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, when ſhe uſed to come drag- 


arrival, they appeared in church, where their pew 
carpeted and cuſhioned over for their recep- 
tion, fo bedizened—there were flowered muſlins and 
muſlins, white ſhawls and red ſhawls, white 

hers and red feathers ; and every now and then 
the young Muſhroom girls pulled out little bottles 
that ſent ſuch a perfume around them. —Nay, my 
old friend, their father, ke a fool as he was, had 
ſuch a mixture of black ſattin and pink ſattin about 


that he looked for all the world like the Xing of 
Clubs, and ſeemed, poor man! to have as little te 
iay for himſelf. 


My w 
their tetes and feat 
ſuffered a little from 
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my wife get hold of a draught on town for the 
price of my laſt year's barley ; and I verily believe 
ſhe and Mary alone the produce of ten acres 
on their backs. My wife ſaid a ſhawl was a decent 
comfortable wear for a middle-aged woman like her, 
(my Rachel, by the way, has been fifty theſe ten 
rs) ; and ſo ſhe gave orders to purchaſe one at a 
in town, which the got a monſtrous bargain, 
I am aſhamed to tell, that it flood me in 
two fat oxen and a year-old cow. 

I am glad to take this eſtimate of things, becauſe 
in the value of money we are now got into a ſtyle 
of expreſſion which loſes all idea of ſmall fums.— 
Hundreds and thouſands of pounds carried a found 
of ſome importance, and could eaſily be divided 
into leſſer parts; but Madam Maſhroom's Lack, or 
half a Lack, founds like nothing at all; and ſhe 
has tories which the tells to my poor gaping girls, 
of a ſingle ſupper in the Eaſt, gien by fome Nabob 
with half a dozcn hard names, that colt one or two 
of thoſe Lacks, beſides half a Lack in tri/Jing pre- 
ſents to the company. In thoſe ſtories, the Ealt- 
Indian Lady, being ſubje&t to no contradicton, 
goes on without interruption or commentary, till 
my poor wife and daughters heads are turned quite 
topſy-· turry. Even mine, though reckoned toler · 
ably ſolid, is really dizzy with hearing her. There 
are ſuch accounts of Nabobs, Rajahs, and Rajuh- 
Pouts, elcphants, palanquins, and proceſſions ; ſo 
ſtack full of gold, diamonds, pearls, and precious 
ſtones, with epiſodes of dancing girls, and ctter of 
roſes !—I have heard nothing like it fince I was a 
boy, and uſed to be delighted with reading the 

Arabian Nights Entertainments. 

The effect of all this on my family you will 
caſily gueis, Not only does it rob me of my 
money, but them of their happineſs. Every thing 
{hot neee be thought comfortable or convenient 
army, noi mtolerable and diſguſting. Every 
3 2 thing 


ng 
ent 


ery 
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thiag we now put on, or eat, cr drink, is immediate · 
ly brought into compariſon with the drefs, provitions, 
and Iquors at 7./5room-Z72l!, for fo they have new 
chriſtened my neighbour's farm-houſc. My girls 
home-made gowns, of which they were lately io 
proud, have been thrown by with contempt fiace 
they faw Mrs. Muſhrootm's muſlins from Bengal; 
our barn- door fowls we uſcd to ſay were fo fat and 
well taſted, we now make aukward attempts, by 
garlic and pepper, to turn into the form of Currics 
and Peelazws 3; and the old October we were wont to 
treat all our n:ighbours with, none of the family 
but myſelf will condeſcend to tafte fince they 
drank Mr. Muſhrooms India Madeira. | 
In ſhort, Sir, I am ten times worſe (ff with this 
freſh diſaſter than I was with the former unlucky 


of the country altogether ; that I muſt try to find 


out ſome new place of reſidence, where Nabobs, 


I am, &c. 
JOHN HOLIESPUN. 


It is with pecuFar fatisfation that the Lounger 
145 received this commencement of Mr. Homeipun's 
correſpondence, oi which he kaows the valuc, ard. 
hopes for the coutinuance. 


Z. 
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No 18. ——S4aTvrDar, Jux 4, 1785. 


Tr has been obſerved, hos he want © got 
juſt in the opinions which it forms of the c 
of the different perſons who appear on the ſtage of 


hie; that few have been held high in the eſtimation 


of the public who have not deſerved it ; — — pt 
ſtances as rarely occur of its cenfure miſa 

of its miſplaced. But theugh the remark, 
it mult be aLowed, is true in the general, yet expe- 
71ence teaches that it c2nnot be admitted without ex- 
cepticns z and that the truly virtuous and deferving, 


particularly ONE CO OY 
the lefs worthy may become 
the objekt of favour. 


Clrora was married at an early period of life. Gaily 
educated, and thoughtleſs in diſpoſition, ſhe was in- 
capable of any ſtrong attachment. She married Lo- 
thar's, heranle he was » man of the ton, dreſſed well, 
kept good company, and himſelf her hum- 
ble admirer. He married her, becauſe ſhe was reck- 
oned pretty, danced well, was a toait, and was as 
much in the fahl un as he was. As they went to- 
gether without aſſection, ſo neither of them allowed 
their love to be troublefume to the other. Pleaſure, 
diſſipation, ſhow, was the taſte of both. Lothario 
was ſometimes at home, and in his wife's company ; 
but then it was only in a crowd, and amidſt a variety 
of gueits. Abroad they ſometimes met at dinner 
and ſupper parties ; but as frequently their parties 
were not the fame, and their amuſcments lay in diife- 
rent quarters. 

Such a life of diſſipation could not be ſupported 
without great expence. Though Lothario was poſ- 
ſeſſed of a conſiderable laad-eftate, yet when he fuc- 
ceeded to it, it was too much 888 whh debt ; 
and that debt was now greatly increaſed by his 

c 
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own extravagance. Every year made a new bond or 
mortgage neceſſary. 
Cleora knew all this ; but ſhe allowed it not to 
make any impreſſion on her mind. It was too ſeri- 
ous 2 to be ſuffered to intrude itſelf in the 
mid of her enjoyments. The mother of a numerous 
family, ſhe is <qually inattentive with Lothario, tv 
giving habits and impreſſions. The 
dogs, negating every ache branch © of ſtudy, by a 
combination, are both beaux and black guards. 

At public places they are reckoned faſhionable, 
while, at the fame time, in their private amuſcments 
they value themſelves on their cuurſeneſs and intem- 


daughters are now come od apes by 
places and 


2 7 indulgences. 
us Cleora, if ſhe were to think, if ſhe were to 


> 8 3 T2, 


4 thario.”——Such is the generat character which 
Cleora bears ; and if any one ever expreſſes a hint to 
the contra y, it is conſidered as the remark of a per- 
ſun willing to be ceuforious. 

How ſhall I contraſt with Cleora the conduct of 
Aurelia ? She alſo married young, _ had 
Karncd to frel and j 
when ſhe was eat: 
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of her parents. It has been unfortunately 
the fate of ſome of the beſt of women, to become 
the wives of men iu many reſpects their inferiors both 
in underſtanding and in character. Amidft the 
chances of lite, the intricacies of fituation, or from 
the deception of minds whoſe very virtues betray 
their caution, this will ſometimes happen. < leanthes, 
tire huſband of Aurelia, is of a character very fimi- 
lar to that of Cleora's huſband, Lothario, and on 
many accounts an unfortunate match for Aureha.— 
Beit Cleanthes being reputed to be a man of fortune, 
poſſeſſiug a good addreſs, and believed to be pulſeſ- 
fed of good-nature, it was the fate of Aurcha to be 
joined to him for life. Thoſe habits of thou 
ucfs, and extravagance, however, which Cleanthes 
ad acquired before mauriage, never forſook him: 
ke even became indifferent and negligent of Aurelia, 
and a family of fine children which the brought him. 
Intemperate in his pleaſmes, and incrdinate _in his 
pence, he plunged headlong iuco every fathionable 
tully, into every ſpecies of diilipation. Aurelia felt 
much anguiſh at this conduct of her huſband : She 
endeavoured by every gentle method in her power to 
reciaim him, and to gain his mind to virtue and do- 
meſtie enjoyment. All her efforts proved ineffetusl. 
Cleanthes was rot yet, however, fo loft as net ta 
eel at times the reproaches of his conſcience ; but, 
iaſtead of endeavouring to remove, he tried to — 
them. In this fituation, Aurelia was like another 
conſcience : the refletion on her quiet and gentle 
rirtnes was like a mirror that did but ſhew him his 
xn uglineſs, and, friglitened at the fight, he only 
taught how to eſcape it. Thus abandoned by him- 
tel, thus having ſorſaken Aurelia, and every better 
ting, he has gone more and more headlong into 
vice inte: upcrance has become his companion, 
nd expenuce much beyond his income has attended 
it. 
What a fituation for Aurelia! With a mind fi 
tod for every domeſtic enjoyment, ſhe fees her hut- 
band 
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demy ; and a rich uncle, who has no children of his 
own, has adopted him as his fon. Her three h- 
ters hve with herſelf, and her great object is to 
cate and inftruQ them; and i this he is well re 
and the diſplay of their opening talents. 

With all thefe amiable parts of Aurelia s conduct, 
juſtice is not done her in the opinion of the world. — 
Her virtues are unknown, or paſs unnoticed. It is 
frequently ſaid, That Cleanthes is a good fellow: 
« Pity he had not a wife of a lefs grave | 
% more ſuited to his taſle. If he had, be might 
* have been leſs expenſive, and his pleaſures been 
* more iixcd at home.” 

It was but the other evening that in making a 
courſe of viſits, or, to uſe an expreſſion more conſo- 
nant to my character, in lounging from one place to 
another, I called at a houſe, where I found Cleora 
engaged in deep play, and her eldeſt daughter fitting 
by her, attending to the game. Ar that momeut 
Lothario happened to come into the room. He drew 
a chair near {ome ladies at another table, and gave a 
1 to his daughter. La! Sir,“ 

ſaid Miſs, „ve did not look for you; we thought 
you were at Sir John's.“ mother gave 
one look behind; aſſced her partner, if ſhe had not 
held the king; and then deſired her to ſet up two 
by honours and the odd trick. 

The fame erenivg I called at the houſe of Clear-- 
thes. Him I found abroad, but Aurelia was at home. 
J was ſhewn into the room where ſhe was, where I 
found her ſeated with her three girls around her. On 
the table lay ſeveral books, among which were the 
Spe@ator, the Man of Feeling, and the Theatre of 
Education. She herlelf was buſy with ler needle ; 
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molt difintereſted virtue, fuffering its 
incurring its cenſure! Yet with all her afflictions, 
and all her ſorrows, who would not rather wiſh to be 
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No 19.——SatTurDay, JuxE 11, 1785. 


To the Auruos of the Louxcks. 


i diſparage- 
ment of the latter, and who take 3 — 


delight in repreſenting mankind as degenerating 
courporeal en- 


greater virtues abſolutely annihilated ; and I 
itſelf tending faſt to utter extinction. Even the hu- 
man figure is dwindling away in ſtature, and dimi- 
niſhing in the climates are altered, the 
baten, become yearly more inclement ; the earth is 


quite ſo powerful in 

_— — 

land, though he could bend a horſe-ſhoe, could not 
have pitched a bar with Zercules ; that ſwans have 
loſt the faculty of finging ; and that, even in the 
period of my own remembrance, there is a great de- 
cay in the art of making plumbcakes and penny- pies: 
yet I think it might be cafily proved, that in other 
reſpects 
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reſpects the picture is a very falſe one; and I am 
thoroughly convinced, that upon au impartial efti- 
mate of the merits of th: ancient and modern world, 
the ſcale of the latter would very greatly preponde- 
rate. 
I do rot intend at preſent to enter into a complete 
diſcuſſion of this important ſubject, but ſhall content 
myſelf with advancing a very few arguments in refu- 
tation of the opinion of thoſe old grumblers I have 
mentioned: And 1 think it will be no difficult mat- 
ter to ſhew, that the fault hes entirely in their own 
ſplenetic and peeviſh humours ; and that the world, 
fo far from growing worſe, is in reality much better 
now than in ancient times. You will excuſe my negle& 
of methodical arrangement ; for as this is a picture 
conſiſting of many detached groups, it docs not ſig- 
ify at which end we begin. 

have been often much amazed at hearing it feri- 
ouſly maintained, that mankind are more vicious and 
abandoned in modern times, than they were in the 
days of antiquity. The moderns, no dou bt, have 
made many notable diſcoveries in the arts and ſci- 
ences ; but I do not find that murder, robbery, per- 
jury, adultery, &c. are among the number. It is 
true, that as there is a faſhion in all human affairs, 
which alters with the times, its influence may be ob- 
ſerved in crimes, as well as in every thing elfe : but 
here the advantage, I will be bold to ſay, lies en- 
tirely on the fide of moderns. Long ago, in com- 
mitting crimes, they bed a barbarous and brutal me- 
thod of going directly to the point. If a man had 
an ill-will at his neighbour, he knocked him on the 
head the firſt time he met him, or perhaps ſet fire to 
his houſe, and made a Belag of him, his wife, 
2nd children. But now the mode is altered much 
for the better. We fee none of thoſe wild beafts in 

ety. An enemy now wears the countenance 
of a friend: he ſhews you all the politeneſs in the 
world to your face, and only ruins your reputation 
behind your back : he lends you money, if you are 


muc 
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of all different nations: he talks and dreſſes French, 
and ſings Italian e he rivals the Spaniard in indolence, 1 
and the German in drinking: his houſe is Grecian, K 


ng ö 
Brama, or Mahomeianiſm to Chriſfianity, he has for 
all their doctrines an equal indulgence. 

But how different from this the character of the 
Greeks and Romans! Servilely attached to their 
own manners ard cuitoms, they treated i 
with contempt. What, in eſſect, could be expected 
of them, who were ſuch barburians themſelves, as to 
ſtigmatiſe all other nations by that opprobrious epi- 


thet ? 
There 
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PAUL PASQUIN. 
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No 20.——SaTuRDar, lux 18, 1785. 


Decipit exempier witiis imitabiie. Hor. 


No ſp:cics of compoſition is more generally read 
by one clals of readers, or more undervalued by ano- 
ther, then that of the Nee. Its favourable recep- 
tion from the young, and the iudolent, to whom the 
exercile of imagination is delightful, and the labour 
of thovg ht is irkſome, necd not be wondered at; but 
the contempt which it mects from the more reipe&ta- 
ble claſs of lterary men, it may perhaps be intitled 
to plead that it does not deſerve. Confidered in the 
abliract, as contaming an intereſting relation of 
events, illuſtrative of the manners and characters 
of mankind, it furcly merits a higher ſtation in the 


ment, taſte, and feeling, not much, if at in- 
ferior to thoſe higher departments of writing, fer 
the compoſition of which a very uncommon ion 
of genius 1s ſuppoſed to be requilite, difli- 
culties are at the fame time heightened by the cir- 
cumfterce, of this fpecies of writing being of all 
others the moſt oper. to the judgment of the people; 
becaue it repretents Comettic ſcenes and ſituations 
mn private lite, iu the execution of which eny man 
may dete ct errors, and difcover blemiſhes, whale the 
author has · neither the pomp of poetry, nor the de- 
coration of the ſtage, to cover or to conceal them. 
To this circumitance, however, may perhaps be 
in puted the degradation into which it has _—_—_— 
8 
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inculcating precepts, and holding forth ex 


of a refinement ich virtue does not 
which honeſty is better without, do- not 
ſufficiently attend to the period of foci 
them. The code of morality 

ily be enlarged in proportion to that ftai 
manners to which cultivated zras give birth. 
the idea of property made a crime of theft, 
invention of oaths made faliſchood perjury ; 
neceſſary reßnement in manners of hightly-poliſhed 
nations creates a varicty of duties and offences which 
men in ruder, and, it may be, (for I enter not iuto 
that 9 — periods of ſocicty, 
never have imagin 

The principal danger of Novels, as forming a 
miltaken and pernicious ſyitem of morality, feems 
to me to ariſe from that contraſt between one vir- 


* 


: 


by 


. 


8 2 7 
Les 


the others, which, —2— forth only on ex- 

erer to attract Lv 

view and excite the admiration 

duty to parents is contraſted with the tics of * 

ſtip and of love; the virtues of juſlice, of pru- 
dence 


e, 


dence, of ceconomy, are put in it ion with 
the exertions of , of bene ce, and of 
compaſſion : even of theſe virtues of ſentiment 
there are ſtill more refined divifions, in which the 
over · ſtraĩned delicacy of the perſons repreſented, 
always leads them to act from the motive lcaſt obvi- 
ous, and therefore generally the leait reaſonable. 

In the enthuſiaſm of ſeatiment there is much the 
0 > 3 hs GD on In of 


certain impulſes and feelings of what 

—＋ gs kind, in the place of real 
e in morals, as in theology, 
we might not improperly denominate good works. — 
In morals, as in religion, there are not wanting in- 
ſtances of refined ſentimentaliſts, who are contented 
with talking of virtues which they never practiſe, 


ee 
haps is fully as dangerous, who open their 
w 


s the temper — 4 wh re- 
to ourſelves and others: with reſpect to our - 
from what we think ought to be our lot 
regard to otheis, from what we think ought 
their ſentiments. It inſpires à certain 
childiih 
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« the world never may be juſt on the ſcore 
; M TH WT ES it 1s called 


into ſtriking ſituations, will, no doubt, be infipid. 
But in point of moral — 2 
racer is much more reprehe » I mean, that 


ngled virtue and vice which is to be 


has violated, in one page, the 


moſt facred laws of fociety, to whom, by the mere 
turning of the leaf, we arc to be whom 
we are to be made to love and admire, for the beauty 
of ſome humane, or the brilliancy of ſome heroic 
action. It is dangerous thus to bring us into the 
ſociety of Vier, though introduced or 
by Virtue. Ia the ap 

the moral tendency of. 

be ſuppoſed to conſiſt, 

a very common kind 

men are apt to balance their faults by the conſide- 
ration of their good qualities; an account which, 
beſides the fallacy of its principle, can ſcarcely fail 
to be erroneous, from our natural prupenſity to ſtate 
our faults, at their loweſt, and cur good qualities at 


— 
E. 
47% 
FF 


have purpoſcly pomted my obſervations, not 
that common herd of Novels (the wretched off- 
ſpring of circulating libraries) which are deſpifed 
for their inſigniſicance, or proſeribed for the immo- 
rality ; but to the errors, as they appear to me, of 
thoſe admired ones which are frequently put into 
the hands of youth, for imitation as well as amuſe - 
ment. Of youth it is eſſential to preſerve the uma- 


— 
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No 21.——SaTvrDar, JUNE 25, 1785. 


To the Aurnos of the Louxcts. 


SIR, London, 1785. 


Iraorosx. by this letter, to gire you the 
hiſtory of a few particulars in a life of too little con- 
ſequence to be worthy the attention of the public, 
were it not that it may poſſibly afford fome uſeful 
for inſtruction. 


| 
wt} 


THT: 
11 1 
HH 


was 
fituation the election of a member of 

happened to come on ; but as the chiefs 
neither party, though their boſtilities had ceaſed, 
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my 
for his daughters, not to ſay his vanity, which led 
him to think that nothing was too high for them, 
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diſtreſſes) were felt long before they were endeavour- 
ed to be remedied ; at laſt, however, they became 
fo urgent, as to oblige wy father to think of re- 
trenching his expences, by returning for a while to 


I will not 
you with giving a of the dif- 
ferent ſenſations I felt — 
with thoſe which I entertained on my return. Sut- 


reſpet and attention. My father's fituation and 
his general popularity, were ſufficient to ſecure this; 
and our conduct was certainly fuch as not to give 


M father was now adranced in years. Not- 
i ing the emoluments of his office, he found 
une not increaſing, and became anxious to 
„ te: and me ws is the wands. No 
of this kind however occurred. The 
of our part of the country, though they 
ith reipe of us for 


us wit ct, never t 
faſhionable, and ſhowy edu · 
i I with their 


toalt—fwearing a great oath—ſhe was the fineit girl 
in the world—“ I have a great mind, faid he, 
to marry her.” — He was as good as his word, and 
their marriage ſoon after followed. 

A marriage of this kind, made with levity, and 
entered upon without aſſection, had little chance to 
be a happy one. Harriet's huſband ſoon nut only 
became indifferent, but was not even at pains to 
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bered me with more intereſt than I am afraid they 
do, would not willingly receive into their 
one whom they naturally think a faſhionable refi- 
dence in London muſt have fo much ſpoiled. I have 
frequently thought of hiring a ſmall houſe, and 
living by myſclf, but I find I am unable to afford it. 
la this ſtate, I muſt remain where I am, neglect- 
ed by the Earl of ——, and not truſted by the 


ceives their wages, ſhe has it in her power to leave 
them whenever ſhe has a mind. 


With what bitter refletions do I now recolle& 


the mutual inconreniencies, the hardſhips they had 
to o, but endeared them the more to each 


oſperous fituation at which he has now arrived. — 
goers lately a letter from Lucy, giving me an ac- 
count of her ſituation, which, though expreſſed in the 
ſimpleſt terms, went to my heart. How happy 
« am I,” fays ſhe ; “the greateit part of my hap- 

« pineſs confilts in my having added to the comfort 
% of my dear Charks. It was but yeſterday he 
« told me, that but for me he would have funk 
« under the diſſic ul ies of life, but for me he would 
% not have been able to bear up againſt them; but 
« with you, faid be “ it is ncedleſs to add the 

„ remainder of his aſſeclionate addreſs.” 


Such 


TF. . 4... DAMN 
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is the letter f Lucy R—— ; I ſhall ant 
trouble you with any remarks on the diiſereace of 


* 


rr 
x at leaſt, there is more chance of felicity in the 
private ſtations of life, than in all the noiſe, and 
pomp, and ſhew, of a more exalted ſit nation. 


I am, &c. 


Ne 22.—— SATURDAY, JULY 2, 17835. 


Every periodicat writer, like every knight. er- 
rant of old, in aſſuming his office, is underſtood to 
ſwear fealty to the Ladies. I „therefore, 
it is now fo much an ac quality of the 
profeifon, that it 18s needleſs for any individual to de- 
clare it. Above all others, the would with 
to attract their notice, and conciliate their favour. 
It is poſſible to be buſy independent of the Ladies; 
but he muſt be a brute indeed who can be idle with- 
out em. | 
I hope, then, I may take credit for a particular 
attention to their interelts, their employmeuts. aud 
their amuſements. I ſhall conſider no circumftance, 
however minute, as below my regard, which can 
any how affe& them; and every tlung in the female 
form will be intitled to the immediate notice of the 
Lounger. | 
From a who is well aware of this 
part of my plan, I have juſt received intelligence, 
G 2 that 
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make the moſt of my viſit; and contrived to place 
myſelf in ſuch a fituation as not only to hear the 
queſtions that ſhould be aloud, but to make a 
pretty ſhrewd gueſs at 1 which the queſlioner 
might not fo much incline ſhould be audible to the 
company, as well as at the anſwers. The young 
lady bluſhed, fmiled, and bit her fan; but being 
re · aſſured by her conductor, and the reſt of the 
company, at laſt put her mouth to the little trumpet 
that the queition, and aſked Mademoiſelle 
in a half whiſper, „% How many lovers ſhe had!“ 
— More than are good for m. —— Mifs fmil-d 
again, but looked as if ſhe did not agree with her. 
The exhibitor made a 6gn to the French gentle- 
man, who had handed back the young lady to her 
{eat, to aſk his queſtion next. Place aux Dames,“ 
{id he, pointing to the married Kcdy I mentioned 
> who, recommending ker lap-dog, who was 
ſleeping on the bench by her, to the care of her re- 
lation, whom ſhe now called Coulin Mariba, ad- 
vanced to the figure, and aſked her, „If ſhe was 
married“ Dieu m'en garde—Heaven for- 
did,“ anſwered the Poupẽe.— The Lady look - 
ed at her huſband, and ſecmed as if ſhe perfectly 
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phers of his country reconcile to themſclves and 
others every diſpenſation of Providence. 

A lady, whom I had not obfervcd before, now 
came forward. She was in a much fuller drets than 
any of the reſt of the company, and had one of the 
fineſt complexions in the world. She looked very 

at the Poupte's head-drefs, and the parti- 
cular fit of her tucker. * What fort of paint do you 
© uſe?” ſaid the, loud enough to be heard by us 
who were near her—“ Vous n'en avez pas beſoin, 

«You have no need on't,” anſwered G_ ; 
the equivoque was a very polite one. C'eſt char- 
„ mant?“ 1141 ing firſt on 
the Poupte, and then on the lady; the drew 
back, and ſeemed inclined to bluſh—but could not. 

* Do you chuſe, Sir?“ ſaid our exhibiter to me. 
I declined putting the lady to the trouble, having 
been convinced of her abilities at Bruſſels. On this 
the old gentleman came forward. Like the laſt 
queſtioner, he examined Mademoiſelle very cloſely, 
putting on his ſpectacles to affift his examination. — 
« Pray, Mifs,”” faid he, with a fort of chuckle, 
4 do you garter above or below the knee?” The 
anſwer was fo low I could not hear it; but the 


turn : but ſhe would by no means conſent to it, hint- 
ivy, that ſhe could not think of — her mouth 


* e 2 
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» walked out of the room, leaning upou 

her huſband to follow them. 

inſtant ; and 

in time 
its into » 

wm 1, A. He offered his hand to Mike Mar- 

who would not accept of huſband 
i id the 

gen- 

in 

une 


„* n'est pas marie.” -I aſſured him I was not marri- 
ed.“ I ren a paz Lair Tou have not the 
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loquy, or of flippant cenſure ; in the delineation of 


\ 


fuch a character, we 


ſeuc e, from which ſhe is glad to be relieved, and to find 
herſelf in a circle where, though ſhe may meet with 
leſs genius, leſs know „ and le{ wit, ſhe is more 
upon a footing with around her, and lefs afraid 
of betray ing any defect in herſclf. 


Perhaps, 


* 
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mind? A Locke ora may be very un- 
picating companions, and may be deficient in eve- 
ry quality requiſite to render a man in 
the common intercuurſe of life. Dut the quick 
and delicate perception which gives pain to a wo- 
man when the imagines ſhe herſelf has been 
ity of any impropriety in behaviour or in manner, 
ads ber to cbſerve with attention the manners of 
others, to be charmed with the eaſe, the elegance, the 
politeneſs of a well-bred man, and to be diſguſtedwith 
the firſt appearance of any thing harſh, vulgar, or 
It may alſo be obſerved, that there is ſomething in 
the female mind which delights more in the beauti- 
ful than the ſublime, more in the amiable than the 
{plendid!, more in what engages and captivates, than 
in what awes with its graudeur, or aftonithes with 
its valtneſis. A woman muſt be maſculine to a cer- 
tain degree before ſhe can prefer Homer to Virgil, 
Milton to Ta, and Shakeſpeare to Metaſſaſo, or the 
bold ſtrokes of Michael Angelo, to the graceful 
touches of Guido. May not the ſame foftneis and 
delicacy diſpoſe her to prefer thoſe gentle manners 
and amiable qualities which adorn private and domeſ- 
tie ſcenes, to the more fplendid talents which fit a 
man to ſhine in public lite, in the ſenate, or in the 
field, to thoſe which qualify Eim to inſtruct and in- 
form 
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n deliberation, an 
- CIOS might be formed 
tude ; 


| ſmiles, 


M. 
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No 24.——SarturDar, Juiy 16, 1785. 


To the Auruos of the Louxcss. 


Dis ile adverfs genitus, fatoque finiftro. 


Juvesnar. 
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) quackery of 
his profeſſion, bd * all 8 
to myſtery, ard plainly dec that he regarde 
his beaten of the faculty as folemn impolitors. — 
The long ſtudies ory to his and 
the extenũve learnin 
attain a knowledye of 
the utmoſt ridicule. I have often heard him far, 
that he would engage to commuaicate the whole 
feience of medicine to any perſon of common inte]- 
lects in a couple of hours. My friend Doddipo!! 
held but one maxim in phyſic, which was, that all 
diſeaſes have their ſeat in the tomach, and proceed 
either from too great a richneſs and viſcidity, or an 
an extreme thinneſs of the gaſtric juices. The 
former was to be corrected by the uſe of attenuating 
f:0d, the latter by that which is more nutritive. To 
the former claſs he referred my cafe ; as it was evi- 
dent, he ſaid, from the thinneſs of my legs and 
the paleneſs of my complexion, that the juices 
were too thick to circulate freely through the minute 
* and thus the parts were deprived of 
their due nouriim-nt. IIis own cafe he decid.d t- 
helong to the contrary claſs, as was apparent from 
the unwiekdy fize of his legs and belly, and the 
ſourvy in bis face. The thinneſs of the juices gave 
rife to a ſuperabundant ſceretion, which diſtended 
all the veffcl:, oceaſioned too great Aa detrrmi- 
nation of blood to the bead, and fwelled the whole 
body. Eis revimen and mine were tr et fore to- 
tally oppoſite. "To 2ttenuate my juices, I ws fed 
chi fle un fcim-mitk, panda, ad vegetables; 
while DcCd:poll, to correct the tennity of bis 
fluids, was reſtricted to beef and pudding. turkey 
and chine, &c. a tankard of uiild al-, and a bottle 
2 op 
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ä the place of my late worthy fri 
declared my wife's vation of my diforder to be 
alrogether jult, and concurred with her in opini 

as to the method of cure. Moderate exerciſe was 
ordered for brucing my nerves, and company and 
amuſements were preſcribed for keeping up my 


For theſe purpoſes, the chariot was ordered to 

attend every morning immediately after breakfaſt ; 

and, for the benefit of air and exerciſe, I was rat- 
a 
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I always delighted, Sir, in tranquillity. Judge, 
therefore, of my mortiſication, in now finding that 
my life was deſtined to be one continued ſcene of 
tumult and turmoil. We are informed, that in 
the days of witchcraft, when it was the misfortune 

any old woman to meur that imputation, it was 
enſtomary with her accuſers to prevent her inter- 
courſe with the devil, which was ſuppoſed to be 
chiefly during ſleep, by keeping her continnally 
awake. Muy wife, Sir, feems to hold fome opinions 
very analogous to that now mentioned. A 


prevent it by every poſſible means. 
all her induftry to find employment for 
the day, there ruſt be ſome few moments unoccu- 
pied, ſhe has provided ſeveral domeſtic companions 
of ſuch of the animal tribe as are moſt averſe to reſt 


the road : but this additional curſe 
eſfectually prevent, having taken 
him waylaid and aſſaſſinated. 

he leaſt of my grievances. I muk 
you of fomewhat more ſerious. I har: 
good reaiva to believe, that my 
actually formed a plot agaiatt wy 
Exerciſe, Sir, and change of air, have been 
pretence for frequent expeditions to the country, 
or ky, ooo which ſhe calls parties of 
ich I have generally found to land 
curſed difaſter, which has gone near to be 
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it is now relolved, by the advice of the family-phy- 
—_ Go to 22 in a few days 

e upon a tour through the north of England, 
and in our way to make trial of the mineral waters 
of Buxton, Matlock, or Harrowgate. What may be 
the iſſue of this expedition, is lad in the womb of 
tare. The deſign of it, however, is ſulicieatly ap- 
parent ; and I cannot help regarding it as intended 
tor my coup de grace. If I ſurvive it, you may once 
again hear from me z if not, you may perhaps beſtuw 
a tear on the memory of the ill-fated 


Jrxrmian Dr-500n. 


22 — 3 ———ͤ ———ͤ 
N 23. —Sarvabax, Jorr 23, 1785. 


To the Aur no of the Louxctr, 


'F noven I preſum=, from your account of 
yourſelf, that you occaſionally vifit the Theatre, and 
0 like your friend Colonel Cauſtic, to fee the 
as well as the Company ; I do not obſerve that 
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piece is chiefly ive. 
For this purpoſe, we muſt firſt direct our attention 
to the characters : which are by no means fuch as to 
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meeting between 
im and that unfortunate youth, after the full diſco- 
very of Caliſta's guilt: On which occaſion, inftead 
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ſence ſerving only to introduce two dull ſcenes of 
conjugel endearment between her and her huſband. 
The conduct of the piece, though by ne means ſo 
exceptionable as the manners, is not without a fault. 
We may obſerve of many Engliſh plays, and fome 
of theſe among the beſt in the lan » Mr. Home's 
22 for example, that they are towards 
the concluſion ; owing to the inability of the Poet to 


r or, as the Poct 
will tell us, owing to the arbitrary rule which pre- 
ſcribes, that a Tragedy ſhall not conſiſt of fewer acta 


than five ; to comply with which, he is obliged ei- 
ther to continue the 


After the death of Lothario, which 
as the beginning of the fourth act, he is 
a loſs to Gl : 
litle puzzled how to keep the Heroine alive til the 
ata 4c bo bon fd of un og x Lhe 
it is nut eaſy to imagine what ſhould reftrain fo proud 
and violent a perſonage one moment from 
deſpair and infamy, and ſetting berſelf at liberty, 
after © the broad of her diſcovery with Lo- 
thario. Mr. Rowe ſeeme by no means ſucceſsful in 
the attempt. Soon after Lothario's fall, we are in- 
Nr 
among the partiſans of that 
SD waſted og Nap predic 
— I their violence: The event we are ne- 
told of; but we mult fuppole it favourable, as he 
— appears in fafety. Horatio is in like 
manner aſſaulted in the — but this ſcullle pro- 
duces not, more than the former, any conſequence 
whatever ; if it be not, that Lavinia comes forward 
to diſtreſs us with her alarms about the fafery of her 
Lord. We are next preſcnted with the CE ſuper- 


fl uous ſcene of reconciliation between him and Alta- 


mount. 
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the ſubordin te degrees of all the paſſions, eſpecially 
the amiable, are touched for the moſt part both with 
fpirit and delicacy. The high pathetic, however, is 
not where to be met with in it, (if we ex- 
cept one ſtroke, in the ſcene already taken notice of 
between Caliſta and her father.) We muſt particu- 
larly remark the want of genuine pathos in Caliſta's 
noted foliloquy at the mning of the fifth act, 
where that lady is by far too myc miſtreſs of herſelf, 


loved youth who had wrought all her troubl-s, is no- 
ticed in fewer words than are beitowed on any of 
the other topics; and theſe words only an exclama- 
tion at the ghaſtlineſs of its appearance. This com- 
ſure and unconcern is by no means what we look 
from the ardent ſpirit of Caliſta, fitting at mid. 
night by the dead body of her “ deat betrayer.“ — 
She had loved Lotherio with paſſion ; and her ſond- 
neſs for him had conſeſſedly a little while apo full 
98 of her hreaſt.— Only a few hours have pas- 
fince he was flaughtered in her prefence. — His 
faults are now expiated in his blood. —Ske is 4 wo- 
man, not a Cato; and ſhe had hitherto becn repre- 
ſented as of a violent temper, rather thin firm: 
So that we now indulge in the full hope to hear the 
gevvine voice of grief and deipair, uttering not à fin- 
gle word but what immediatcly relates to hor ſit uati- 
on, and is ſuggeſted by it. It is not enongh that 
the tell us, the mind may here burit wich think ing, 
and that ihe is full of anguiſh which noditcipline can 
eure; nor that ſhe feed the phrenzy of ker ſoul v ith 
ſolemu founds, ar d invexe the infernal gods to match 
the horror around her. A thoufand tucn fancitel 
exclamations expreſs not truly any dilcls. They 
Vor. I. H 


are 


preſent ſcene compared with their 
ſtolen interview of love—the defolation ſhe has ſpread 
around her—her deſpair of relief ;—thefe are the 
ſubjects we expect to ſee ing one another in her 


THEATRICUS. 


TO ſtew that I take in good part the ſuggeſtion 
of my corre ſpondent at the beginning of his letter, I 
will add to 1:1s obſervations on the Tragedy in quefti- 
on a few lines, to inform him that I was one of the 
audience who attended its reprefentation ſome even- 
ings ago, and received that very high entertainment 
which the performance of Mrs. Siddons always af- 
fords. Amidſt the defects which Theatricus very 
juſtly remarks in the character of Calla, there is, 

„a variety of high and ftormy paſſion, which 
gives ſcope to the _—_— powers of this incom- 
e actreſs. Theſe ſhe difplayed fc forcibly, that 

who ha! not inveſtigated the characler fo cloſely 
as my correſpondent, thought * ſhe over-ſtepp<d 
t the mod: y of nature in the force and whirlwind 
« of her paſſion.” But let it be remembered, that 
Caliſta is a woman haughty and impetuous in the 


higheſt degree, and that the defence of guilt is 2 


+ + £5. a ben 
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bl 


loud in proportion as it is hollow. In this, indeed, 
lay the admirable art with which ſhe played the ſcene 
with Horatio; ſhe roſe in violence as the accuſation 
was preſſed upon her, and met his reproof and admo- 
nition with the ſierceneſs of reſentment and of pride, 
frugghng with the anguiſh of and ſhame. Nor 
to give the Poet is uſual with her) 
fome merit not his own, by by infubng into the latter 
of the play that cenderneſs of which ſhe knows 
— on) + wagons . In the laſt inter- 
view with — go , and in her 
Le Ahamont, the — 2 
gly, that we the blame which our 
juſtice ſhould have Lid upon Caliſta, and our tears 
flowed for her misfortunes with all the intereſt of 
compaſſion, and all the conſciouſneſs of virtue. 
But the language of encomium is ſo familiar to 
this Lady, that it were trite to continue it. In re- 
calling her performance, I tried a much more ditfi- 
cult taſk, to remember fome defect. One trifling 
error I imagined I difcovered. In marking the 
ſentiments of contempt and intolence, ſhe ſumetiines 
uſed a voice, and aſſumed a countenance, rather of 
too familiar a ki When ſhe uttered the foullow- 


ing lines: | 


And bleſſes her good ſlars that ſhe is virtrous '— 
„ Is this the famous friend of Allamont? — 

15 a tale-henring officious fellax '— 
« Who guiltleſs dies becuufe her lool ran mad 


And the evening before, in Lady Muclelh, 


—* Was the Hope drunk 
% In which you drefs'd yourſelf ?** 
+ Letting I dure net waiting upon 7 woul.”, 
Like the old cat i the adage.” 


Methought in her ſpeaking of ſuch paſſag a, there 
matetaadtadrnd: wa to the C nic than 
2 the 
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] nave obſerved, that the authors of former 
periodical publications have commonly given ſome 


part of a converſation between two young 
they had been talking about the 
time I chanced to come in, 


they 
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they were diſputing whether the author was a mar- 
ried or an unmarried man. I don't truſt much,” 
faid one of the young ladies, © to his own hint in a 
* late paper ; authors I know take liberties that 
* way: but he certainly mult be a bachelor ; for 
© had he been marricd, he would before now have 
told us ſomething about his wife and children. 
« No,” fays the other, © he has certainly a wife, 
« and children too, 1 believe, otherwiſe he could 
% not have deſcribe} domeitic fituations ſo well as 
« he does; he could not.” — Here ſhe mentioned 
ſome of my papers in a ſtyle which it would not Le 
proper for me to repeat. The two ladies at lait 
3 ty ne he diſpute to an elderly lady, Mrs. 

who fat by them. My dear,” ſaid Mrs. B. 
herſelf to the young Key next her, © it 
„ he is not married, he certainly onght to be.” 

I am forry that for the preſent I mult leave this 
matter iu the fame uncertainty in which Mrs. B. 
has left it ; poſſibly at ſome other time I may clear 


Meanwhile n 
that, whether a married man or a bachelor, there 


is nothing in either of theſe fituations which can 
incapacitate me from carrying on my prefeut under- 
taking In the courſe of my obſervations, I have 
had occaſion to remark, that there are Loungers in 
all ſituations ; ſome with a wife and family at home 


fee-houſe, and continued playing during the whole 
courſe of the night. The faunterers in the coffee- 
room, who were numerous when they firſt began, 

H 3 
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had all off. One man only continued to 
fit by them, and had his eye fixed the whole time 
with a iteady look on the backgammon table. A 
nice point iu the game having "occurred, and the 
players being unab al tn ſettle it, were likely to get 
to fome heat. It was agreed to refer the difpute 
to the gentleman luoker-on. The appeal, therefore, 
being mad- to him, he told them he could not 
Cetcrmine it, for he knew nothing at all about 
the game. + What, fit here all night, and 
© know nething of the game?“ ——“ Yes; 
« have a wife at home.” 

Though trem this ftory, and from a variety of 
obſervations of my own, I have no doubt that there 
are mavy Loungers among the married men, which 
may be accounted for from a variety of reaſons ; 
yet, fo far as I can diſcover, the number of Loung- 
ers among the bachelors, greatly exceeds thole 
among the other clafs. Wheever walks the ſtreets 
of this populous city, will ſce a mnnber of Lache- 
wr Lounges prowhng wherever he goes. 

At the very moment in which I write this, I 
ſce paſing by the window of the little parlour where 
+ fit, Captain N. a Lovnger of this denomination. 
Ihirty years ago, I am told, the Captain was one 
of the cayeit and tile moſt faſuionable men in town. 
He entered early into the my; but an indolert 
diſpoſition, and a little puriamentary mt-reſt, which 
he had by accident acquired, induced him to give 
up all proſpects of rifing in his profefiicn, and con- 
tent himſelf with the office of deputy governor of a 
garriſon, with a tulcrable, though not large, ap- 
pointment. 

The Captain's garr:fon not requiring his refi- 
d:nce, he fixed his habitation in this city, where he 
has Hude continued. He was then about thirty-five 
years of age, with a good appearance, ; ood tewper, 
good ſpirits, attentive to his dreſs, and eircumſpect 
in hie conduct. The Captain ſcug a good fong ; 
and, when occaſion required it, could fwallow a 

ſufficĩent 
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ſufficient quantity of liquor. He had ſenſe enough 
never to fay any thing that was fooliſh, and un- 
deritanding to make himſelf paſs for hav- 
ing more underitanding than he had. He took 
care never to offend ; and, while he was always 
22 with holding a fecond place in any company 
was in, he never created envy or diſquiet by 
aiming at the rit. The Captain was no party-man, 
having made an obſervation, that there were as 
— the Whigs as among the To- 


"With theſe qualification, about thirty years ago 
Captua N. was a welcome gueſt at every table in 
towa. He tilled up a place with a nel drama 
propricty; and while he never diminiſhed che plcaiurc 
of any cumpany, he moit commonly added to its 
erjuyment. His mornings wee ipent ia paying 
vitits ; and though he might now and then dil. 
tab the tawily economy of a A. Cara, and 
interrupt her wf{tructions to her daughters ; yet 
there were fo many perſons as idle as kimfelF, 
that he cou d cafily contrive fo to beſtow his vilits 
as to have them received with a welcome face. 
Theſe viſits were ſure to produce ſome future din- 
ners, and theſe future dinners ended in as many 


ſuppers. 

years have made a great change in pocr 
N.'s fituation. He is no — the gay 2 
faſtionable man he was; his legs are fhrivelled ; 
his face bears upos it the marks of bumpers ; his 
voice is broken, and the whole man has the appear- 
ance of a ſuperannuated beau. 

The tables where he uſed to dine and to ſup, are 

no longer open to receive him. Death has removeti 
on on of his friends, change of refidence others ; 


in ſome places his chair is occupied by younger 
nw * others it is occupied by nobody at all. 
Poo — no longer oſſer his hand to conduct 


a y lady through the crowd in an aſſembly- 
» young | the lady ſhould ſhew a defire to be con- 
H 4 ducted 
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zucted by ſome younger beau. He is no 
iuvited to dine with my Lady Rumpus, that he may 
attend her to the theatre, my Lady having L<fpoke 
ſome other attendant ; and he is no longer Croi pier 
as Lord E.'s, his place there being filled up by 
Tom Toaitwell. 

In this fituation, the Captain is frequently ob- 
liged to go home and dine by himfclf on a cold 
chicken ; cr ke is forced to ſpend his evenings in 
the coflce-huic, amidft the Eubbub of waiters, and 
the Lum of coſſer-houſe politicians, over a bit of 
toaſted cherfe and a can of punch, becauſe he is 
afraid of the tolitarineſs and want of Rir in lis 
own home. 

At a dancing-ſchool ball, where I happened to 
be not long ago, I was fruck with the ſolitary 
n. gure of Captain N. Koking demure, and fluck up 
in a corner. It attracted my attention the more, 
from the circumſlance of obſerving, not far from 
him, wy friend Mr. H. This gentlemar. is a Loun- 
ger, ke dir. N and with fewer abilities to fupport 
tie character. IIe polſleſles, however, a plain 
underllauding, which no body can deſpite, aud no 
body envies, and obtains the good- will and regard 
of all his companins aud acquaintance, by an hone it 
openuel, of Cilpoſition, and a ſocial warmth ef 
heart. Ile warricd caily in life a lady agreeable in 
her perſon, though not a beauty; poſſeſſed of good 
uugerftandin;s, though not a wit; and eudowed 
with very amiable difpefitions. By her he bas a 
family of very fine children, for the prrpoſe of 
whole education he now lives in town, ard only 
viß ts his paternal eftate now and then to ſuperintend 
its management, in which he is reekoned very 
frilful. H-e— famiters like N 3 but he has 
that eaſy, good-hnmoured look, that refults from 
kis being independent of the idlers around him ; 
fram whom, if he ſhould tire of them, his hovſe is 
open to receive him. His houſe is not ſplendid, but 


ke cuntrives to make it hofpitable ; 5 
ne 
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of paſt events to the judgment; or they are 
fort which are calculated to mould the heart 


manners gh the medium of the imaginati 
Of this laſt claſs the principal are fories or novels 


1Heatrical compoſitions. 
L have in a former 


dency. In this I propoſe extending my confide- 
ration to Dramatic writing; and, as it is neareſt to 
the Novel, at leaft to that ſpecies which I princi- 
pally confidered in the paper alluded to, I ſhall be- 
gin with a ſimilar examination of Tragedy. 

The engines which Tragedy profefſcs to uſe 
for moral inſtruction, are the paſfrens. The father 
of dramatic eriteiſm has told us, that Tragedy 
«« purzes the paſſions by exciting them: 2 propo- 
fition, which, from its ſhort apothegmatical form, 
is ſfobie& to corfidecable obſcurity. A modern 

writer, 
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writer, in his defence of T as a moral exhi- 
bition, explains its meauing, by the analogy of the 
cultom of making their ſlaves drunk, and 


will not aid the cauſe of Tragedy as a ſchool of 
morals. It was from the previous contempt of 
rank and manners of the drunkard, the 
tan boy was to form his eſtimate of 
The vice of a fave could hardly fail to di 
But had they ſthewn him the vice itſelf, 
ſome and degrading ſuever in its own nature, in a 
perſon of ſuperior reſpect and eftimation, what 
would have been the confequence ? The faireſt 
anſwer may be drawn from the of thoſe 
countries where freemen get drunk, where ſenators 


famili iſe the mind to their appearance, and take 
from it that ratural diſguſt which the crimes, pre- 
ſented in their native ==, would certainly excite. 


is little to the Le if the villaſu is the 
nent Ggure of the picce, he will bc the hero of the 
Tragedy, as the robber, t * He is about to be 
hanged, is the hero of the or the execution.—— 
But cren of the nobler charaQters, docs not the 
morality cf ſ{cntimeut oftcu yield to the immorality 
of fituation ? Freachery is often the fruit of wit- 
Cam and of reſolation; murder, an exertion of va- 
leur :. 
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regarded. It is the dag 
that dagger by which he 
purchaſed immortality. 
But the leadin; paſſion of modern T 
one to which Ariltotle could 


1A 
ſervation which ſome authors have — pereaty 

Juſt, that the ſentiments of the 
fuch as are flattering, rather — on 3 
national manners and national feelings ; it ion 


4122 

in England. In every popular exhibition this muſt 
de the caſe. Even the facredneſs and authority of 
the Pulpit is not exempted from its influence. In 


polite chapels preachers exhort to morality : in 
crowded | 


enlarge on doctriual ſubjecta, 

cation. But the very exiſtence of the Stage de- 
pends on that public opinion which it is not to re- 
form but to concihate : And Dr. Johnſon's expreſ- 
ſion is not the leſs true for its quaintneſs: 7 


Fey that live to pleaſe, muſt pleaſe to live.” 


To this neceſſary conformity to the manners of 
the audience is owing the introduction of love into 
almolt all our dramatic compeſitions ; and thoſe, as 
might be expected, are molt in favour with the 
young, where this paſſion is allowed the moſt ex- 
tenſive influence, and the moſt unlimited power. It 
was this which, when it was the faſhivn for the 


genteel people to pay attention to Tragedics, drew 
ſuch 
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Continuation of the Remarks upon Tac Dr. 


Tur igh heroic virtue we fee exemplified in 
T warms the imagination an cls th mind 
ertions of life, has, I ſuſpect, but little influence 

on the conduct. On the contrary, it may be fai 

doubted, whether this play of the fancy, in the walks 
of virtue and benevolence, does not leſſen the exertion 
of thoſe qualities in practice and reality. Indo- 


x 


1 


7 
J 
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I 
4 


E. 
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E ſcene, which exhibits in its ſtead the 
ntaſtic griefs of a delicate and high wrought ſenſi- 
bility. in his Fatal Diſcovery, preſented ex- 
treme poverty as the diſtreſs of the ſcene; and the 
moral of his piece was to inculcate, that poverty was 
not to be ſhunned, nor wealth purſued, at the ex- 
pence of honefty and virtue. A modern audience 
did not reliſh a diſtreſs fo real, but gave their tears 
to 
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As Tragedy thus dignafies the diſtreſſes, ſo it ele- 
vates the actions of its perſonages, their virtues and 


their vices. But this removes virtue at a greater 


diſtan ce 
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diſtance from us, and brings vice nearer; it exalts 
the ſirſt to a point beyond our imitation, and enno- 
bles the latter to a degree above our abborrence.— 
» who generally diſcriminates firongly 
the good and ill qualities of his characters, has yet 
exhibited a Macbeth, a tyrant and a murderer, whom 
we are diſpoſed rather to pity than to hate. Mo- 
dern Tragedy,” fays a celebrated critic, © has 
become more a ſchool of virtue than the ancient, 
by being more the theatre of paſſion : an Othello, 
© Lurried by j Nai to murder his erat wile 3 
« a For, ealaand by reſentment and want, to 
* engage in a conſpiracy, and then ſtung with re- 
„% morſe and involved in ruin; a Siffredi, through 
the Ceceit which he employs for public-ſpirited 
enels, bringing deſtruction e d: 
„ theſe are the e which Tragedy now diſ- 
„ plays, by means of which it inculcates on men 
the proper government of their » Ian 
afraid, if we appealto the feelings of the audience at 
the concluſion of any of thoſe pieces, we ſhall nut 
kind the civih to be what is bows ſuppoſed. OCthells 
we rather pity for his jealouſy, than hate as a mur- 
derer. Wuh Taffer and his affociates we are un- 
doubtedly d againlt the rulers of Venice ; and 
even the faith and tenderneſs of Belvidera hardly 
make us forgive her for betiaying their ſecret. The 
ſentiments of Siffredi, however wiſe and juſt, are 
diſregarded where they impeach the dignity and ſu- 
pereminence of love. His deceit indeed is blamed, 
which is faid to be the moral of the picce ; but it is 
blamed becauſe it hindered the union of Tancred and 
$,giſmunda, which, from the very beginning of the 
play, is the object in which the reader or ſpe ctator is 
intereſted. Reverſe the fituation, make it a countriv- 
ance to defeat the claim of the tyrant”s daughter, to 
give the throne to 'Fancred, and to place Sigiſmun- 
da there at his fide, the audience would admire its 
ingenuity, and rejoice in its fucceſs. | * 
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In the mixture of a plot, and amidſt the 
of fituations, — —_— 
fions indulged, at the fame time that virtues are diſ- 
played and duties one ſet of readers will 

enjoy the of the firſt, while thoſe only who 
have leſs need to be infiretied will ſeize the inttruc- 
tion of the latter. When Marcus dies for his coun- 
try, the ladies in the fide-bexes only canſider his 
death as removing the bar to the marriage of Lucius 
with his brother Portis. 

In Tragedy as in Novel, which is ſometimes a 
kind of tragedy, the author is obliged, in juilificati- 
on of weak characters, to elevate villaindus ones, or 
to throw round their vices a bewitching addreſs, and 
captivating manners. Z,ovelace is made a character 
which the greater number of girls admire, in order 
to juſlify the ſeduction of Clarif. Latharis, though 
very inferior, is fometiting of the fame cait, to miti- 
gate the crime of Cali. The Rory would not be 
probable elle granted: but in proportion to 
the art of the poet, in rendering it probable, he 

ens the immoral effect, of which — 

the incidents muſt be formed, ſo muſt the ſen- 
timents be introduced, according to the character 
and condition of the perſon ſpeaking them, not ac- 
cording to the laws of virtue, or the dictates of pru- 
dence. To give them this propricty, they mult of- 
ten be apologies for vice and for fraud, or contain 
ridicule againlt virtue and honeſty. It is not ſuſſi- 
cient to anſwer, that if the perſon uttering them is 
puniſhed in the courſe, or at tie end of the play, the 
— is 1 2 
fed, they will have a _— effect on ＋ rf 
and leave impreſſions which the retribution of poctica! 
Juflice will hardly be able to efface. 

On poetical jultice, indeed, I do not lay fo much 
+ 6:9. f nappy ng reign I incline to be of 

opinion of one of my predeceſſors, that we are 
frequently more rouſed to a love of virtue, and a ha- 

tred 
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tred of vice, when virtue is unfortunate, and vice 
ſucceſsful, than when each receives the recompence 
merits. But I impute more to ſtriking incidents, 
to the ſentiments running through the tenor of a 
piece, than to the general impreſſion of its denzne- 
ment. Monf. d' Alembert fays, that in any fort of 
rere 


_—_ taken from hiſtory, | in the Opera, for 


where that monſter periſhed by a thun- 
« derbolt, exclaiming, with a favage ſatisfaction, 


* Tonnez, Dieuzx impuiſſans ; 
& Frafpez ; je futs venge “ 


„This would have made one of the happieſt denouc- 
« ments that can well be imagiaed.” As to theatri- 
cal effect, I am quite of his opinion; but as to the 
moral, I cannot agree with him. The line which 
he quotes, brilhant, forcible, and bold, would 
have remained with the audience, not to recal the 
puniſhment of guilt, but to mark the pleaſure of re- 
venge. 

But it is not only from the vices or ĩmperfections 
of tragic characters that we are to fear the danger of 
familiarifing the approach of evil, or encouraging the 
growth ” error. Their very virtucs, | * 
often dangerous to form the principles, or draw the 
imitation of their readers. irs are not fo much 
the uſeful, the ve virtues (if I may be al- 
nee as the — 
ſhowy qualities which attract tl. e 
the vanity of the unthinking. yr — 
enthuſiaſm even of a laudable propenſity, takes from 
its uſefulneſs to others, and degencrates into a blind 


nd headlong indulg = the flor. In the 
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lities of the perſons that are moſt in favour with the 
public. In what relates to paſſive excellence, pru- 
dence to avoid evils, or fortitude to bear them, are 
not the virtues of Tragedy, converſant as it is with 
misfortune ; it is proud to indulge in forrow, to pour 
its tears without the controul of reaſon, to die of 
diſappointments which wiſdom would have overcome. 
There is an æra in the life of moſt young people, 
and thoſe too the moſt amiable, where #!] this is their 
creed of excellence, generoſity, and heroiſm, and 
that creed is Crawn from Romance and Tragedy. 

In the remarks which in this and two former pa- 
pers I have made on Note! and on Tragedy, two of 
the moſt popular of all Kinds of writiag, I have ven- 
turcd, in the hardihood of a Moraliit, rather beyond 
the uſual caution of a periodical paper, that wiſhes 
to conciliate the favour of the Public. By thoſe 
whoſe daily and favourite reading is croſſed by my 
obſervations, I ſhall be aſſted, if 1 mean to profcribe 
every Novel and every Tragedy, or of what kind 
of each I am difpoſed to allow the peruſal, and to 
what claſs of readers their peruſal may be truſted. — 
To fuch I would anſwer in general, that if I had in- 


fluence enough to abridge the liſt of both ſpecies of 
reading, I believe neither morals nor taſte would fuf- 
fer by the reſtriction. I have pointed out the chief 
dangers to which I coaccive peruſal of many 
fuch works is liable. 

I am not, however, inſenſible of the value, per- 
haps but 
tions of 
bigot 
there are 
may ſerve 
times 
virtue, 
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refe&ion, and to foſter thought; as the ſolitary 
naturalilt culls the trodden weeds, and diſcovers, in 


not unpleaſant in - allowing partiality of 
8 and the tediouſueſs of him who recounts 

is obligations. The virtuous connections of life 
and of the heart it is always pleatiag to trace, even 
though the objects are neither new nor ſtriking.— 
Like thoſe familiar paintings that ſhew the inſide 
of 
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this fort, my correſpondent argues from a vari 
of confiderations unnece ſfary to be repeated. One. 


Mr. Strahan was born at 
1715. His father, who had a ſmall appointment 
in the cuſtoms, gave his fon the education which 
every hd of decent rank then received in a country 
where the avenues to learning were eaſy, and open 
to men of the moſt moderate circumſtances. After 
having paſſed through the tuition of a grammar- 
ſchoul, he was put apprentice to a printer; and, 
when a very young r mn, removed to a wider ſphere 
in that line of buſineſs, and went to follow his pro- 
feſſion iu Lon don. Sober, diligent, and attentive, 
white his <molun:: ats were for fome time very 
ſcanty, he coutrived to live rather within than 
beyond his income; and though he married early, 
and without ſuch a pro iſion as prudence _ 

ve 
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bours of lit 
erary 
men, as now were received from 
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1775, he was 7 a member of parliamen 
the borough of „ in Wilt hire, wich a 


fet, in the fame county. In this tation applying 
himſelf with that induitry which was naturai to 
him, Lr the Honſe with a ſcru 
and was 2 uſeful member. His talents 

. the conſiderat ion to which 
were intitled, and were not unnoticed by the Mi- 
niſter. 

un comfiices be was conflunt ts 
the friends to whom he had firlt been attached. He 
was a ſteady ſupporter of that party who were turn- 
ed out of adminiſtration in ſpring 1784, and loſt 
| his ſeat in the Houſe of C ＋94— 111 
of parliament, with which that change was followed ; 
a fituation which he did not ſhew any deſire to re- 
ſume on the return of the new purliznent. 
One motive for his not wiſhing a ſeat in the pre- 
ſent parliament, was a feel'ng of ſome decline in 
his health, wh ch had rather uffered from the long 
ſutings and late hours with which the political 
warfare in the laſt had been attended. Theugh 
without any fixed diſea e, his ſtrengthi was vitibly 
declining; and thoug' Lis ſpirits ſurvived his 

Vor. I. 1 rength, 


by letters. 
ſtyle, he had acquired a conſiderable portion of cri- 
tical acutencſs in the diſcernment of its beauties 
and defects. In one branch of writing he excelled, 
I mean the epiſtolary, in which he not only ſhewed 
the precifion and cle arneſs of buſineſs, but poſſeſſed 
a neatneſs as well as fluency of expreffion which I 
have known few letter-writers to 


nence and talents as well repaid his endeavours to 
entertain them. One of theſe, as we have before 
meitioned, was the jultly-celebrated Dr. Franllin, 

. originally 
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Ne FRET oe cons IRE of: 
vantage of y. I can never forget the pleaſure we 
enjoyed in ineeting 2 2 the Club. 
There they were criticiſed with perfect freedom, but 
with the greatelt good humour. When any of us 
produced a paper, which — 1 Bale oe 
manner of it, or from the nature of the ſubject, 
f.emed inadmiſſible, it was cor.demned without heti- 
tation, and the author, it in his pocket, 
drank a bumper to its manes. We had ſtated meet- 
ings to receive the communications with which we 
were honoured, hy or ny „ 
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to abridge or to alter the papers 

Might I preſume to give you 
be to uſe this liberty as rarely as 
e authors know, that there is a certain 
, not to call it Vanity, which a man 


Sir, one never-ccaling fund of amuſement 
was communicating the obſervations we 
to hear, in different ſocieties and differenc 
companies, Mirror, and its ſuppoſed au- 
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and while I was amuſing myfclf in turning over the 
in 's Laſt Voyage, Lord B—— came in, 
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I heard him fay at Lord Ms levee, that he was 
aſured the Mirror was the joint production of all the 
men of letters in Scotland. 

} will now, Sir, tell in confidence, that (one 
of eur aumber excepted, whoſe writings have 
been read with admiration and delight, and w 
exquiſite pencil every reader of taſte and diſcernment 
wuſt diſtinguiſh in the Mirror) there was not one of 
our Chub who ever publiſhed a Tr or in 
all likclihood ever would have 


F 


view than to find out characters which they might 
apply to their friends and acquaintances. I dined ia 
a largre company the day on which the firſt letter 
bicred John Homeſpun was publiſhed. At table Lady 
—— aſked if any body had ſeen the Mirror of that 
day. Tee,“ anfwered Mrs, ——, it is a charm- 
* ig paper ; but there is a great Lady in the 
** Welt, that won't be very — of it. She is 
' 6 drawn to the life : I knew ber before I had read 
„ alt the paper.” „ In the ? replicd Lady 
. 0 Js the $a: h, you wean. I agice with 
„ ron, that the picture is well drawn ; and if you 
oy how the C.untels of as well as I have To 
% honour to know her, yew could not doubt that 
„ the is truly the origin d.“ 4 Pardon me, Ladics,”* 
fa.d a little ſhar p-looking man, iu a northern accent, 
« | bclieve you are both miſtaken. I have read the 
paper, and | think the great Lady fo well point- 
« ed out in it, is neither from the Weſt nor from 
* the South, but from my country; at leaſt I am 
ture we have two cr three very like the woman in 
* the Mirror, who do no good to us fmall folks 
« when we get among them, and are apt to turn 
+ the heads of our wives and our daughters 
* ay, and of dur ſons too, added he, with Ggnifi- 
| cant 
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cant ned. The Ladies, however, would not yield 


their opinion ; and a diſpute enſued, which was to 
me not a little amuſing, as I knew that the author 
had no particular Lady in view, either from the 
Weſt or from the Eaſt, from the South or from the 
North. 

One morning I called upon a Lady, and found 
her reading No 47. of the Mirror, a paper of mine. 
« Well,” faid ſhe, > } hwew com calls Gd 
« here as well as if they had given us their names 
« at full length.” She then named fome of her 
acquaintance, whoſe perſons and characters were 
equally unknown to me, and even whoſe names I 
never heard mentioned before. 

But the moſt dangerous application of this fort 
was that of the character of Sir Bobby Button 
Of our forty-five members it may, without offence, 
be faid that ſome of them are manu quam lingua 
prompliores, readier at a blow than a word ; and we 
vere told, that they ſerioully intended to make the 
author of the Mirror ſpeak out, and fay, whether, 
in the modern lauguage of Parliament, he meant any 
tian p-rfunat. Tins intelligence produced fome little 
uncutiurls iu our Society; but we refolved to act 
with becoming dignity and fpirit, kad the reſpecta- 
ble body of our reprefentatives called upon us for an 
explanation, 

Thus, in the hands of many, the Mirror, inno- 
cent and well intended as it was, became a vehicle 
of Hader; and the envious, the fplenetic, and the 
mal'cious, fornd an entertainment in it which never 
was iuterded for them. Ec not you, Sir, diſcouraged 
by this. Gu on boldly to cortect our follies and 
our vices, by paiming them truly as they are. To 
attain ihis purpoſe, I would adviſe you in the words 
of the blaudy Renau{t; © to ſpare neither age, nor fex, 
„ nor condition.“ But while I fay this, I muit 
add, that it is only the vices and the follies them» 
ſel ves which you are intitled to attack, and not the 
wdividua's a ho may be 7 of them. You, Sir, 
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uy to gratify my own vanity, and partly becauſe 
could in no other ſhape return my acknowledy- 
ments to my correſpondent for the notice with which 
he has been fo kind as to honour me. I have only 
to add, that I have long felt a defire to be 
perſonally acquainted with the members of the Mir- 
ror Club, and therefore I am much pleaſed with the 
hint given in the cloſe of the letter, of an invitation 
to attend their anniverſary meeting. 


> — 2 — 


Oxx of the moſt natural, as well as one of the 
pureſt pleaſures, ariſing from the effett of external 


become proverbial 3 and the 
it are not ouly celebrated by 
r:enced their ſweets, but they are 

ed by thouſands to whom never 
and de ſeribed by many by whom they have long been 


ingredicat in the delight of their attainment. 


ew have been fo unfurtunate as to have 
tunity of forming a full idea of t 
a great ſtate-criminal is ſaid to ba 
being taken from his 
14 
ſpace which conducted him to 
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„ emotions; that it is ſerene and moderate in its 
* nature ; that its ingredients are neither coſtly in 
„ the acquiſition, nor difficult in the attainment, 
«+ but preſent themſelves almoſt voluntarily to a 
« vell- ordered mind, and are open to every rank 
« and condition of life, where abſolute ind: 

« 1s excluded. 

«© The intellectual pleaſures have this peculiar 
“ and fuperlative advantage over thoſe that are 
« merely ſenſual, that the moit delightful of the 
former require no approbation of their objects in 
order to their enjoyment. The con L 
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Tou cannot ſhut the windows of the ſky, 
„Through which Aurora ſhews her brightening face; 
„Tou cannot bar my coaſtant feet to trace 
« The woods ant lawns, by living ftream, at eve: 
« Let health my nerves and fibres brace ; 
« Of Fancy, Reaſon, Viriuc, nought can me bereave®, 


To a mind of that happy conformation which 
& the Poet here deſcribes, the fources of pleaſure 
« are infinite. Nature is not leſs delightful in her 
4. impreſſions, than when furveyed in detail; 
and to the former of theſe the verſes abore quoted 
« ſeem chiefly to refer. It is certain that we expe- 
* ricnce a high degree of pleaſure in certain emo- 
+ tions, excited by the general contemplation of 
« Nature, when the attention does not duell mi- 


« nutely upon any of the objects that ſurround us. 
„Sympathy, the moiſt powerful principle in the 
„human compoiition, has a ſtrong eficct in confti- 
« tuting the pleaſure here alluded to. The fil 
1 neſs of the country, and the tranquillity of its 
I rl the diſ- 
« order of the paſſions, and in a temporary 
« ſerenity of mind. By the fame pathy, the 
&© milder paſſions are excited, while the turbulent 
6: are laid afleep. That man muſt be of a harden- 
« ed frame indeed, who can hear unmoved the four 

© of the ſeatherrd tribes, when Spring calls forth 

« <a] Nature's harmony,” or who can behold, with- 
ont a correſponding emotion of joy and of gra- 
* titude, the fprighilineſs of the young race of 
* 22 wantoning in the exerciſe of their new 

rs, and invigorated by the beuignity of the 
« air, and the luxuriancy of their paſtures.“ 

My friend Colonel Cauſtic, though I will venture 
to fay for him, that he is neither without the ſeuſi- 
bility of mind, nor the emotions of pious gratitude, 
which my —_—_— juftly 1 the con- 

of the rural ſcene to excite, yet ſurveys 
it not with feclings of quite fo p'acid a fort as in 


* Thomſon's Calle of Indolence, 
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oy Bos cont 0% ay win of ns on 0 
eſterday a-fiſhing on the very fame part of the 
which he i ormed me he was of old ſure 

1 diſh of trouts in an honr's time any 
day of the ſeaſon. Nor was he quite well pleaſed 
with his man John's attempting to account for it, 
by his neighbour Tord Grubewelt's having lately fent 
down a calti ieee 

On the ſubject of Lord Grubwell, however, in 
other matters, he is generally apt enough himſelf to 

I This man,” faid he, whoſe father 


the ſon his title, has ſtarted into the rank, without 
* the manners or the taſte of a gentleman. The want 
« of the firſt would only be felt thoſe two or three 
times in the year when one is obliged to meet 
« with him: but the perverſion of the latter, with 
« a full puiſe to give it way, makes his neighbour- 
hood a very unfortunate one. That riſing ground 
aon the left, which was one of the fineit 
* green foelle in the world, he has put yon vile 
+ Gothic tower on, as he ca:ls it, and has planted 
* half a dozen little carronac/es on the top of it, 
* which it is a favourite amuſement with him to fire 
& on Holidays and birth-days, or when ſome re- 
* fpectcd vilitor drinks tca there.” © That will 
© frighten your Dryads,” faid I, ſmiling. © It 
« often frightens my ſiſter, replied the Colonel ; 
6s 1 weak enough to let it fret me. I can 
« hear the man's nonſenſe, when it is not heard 
« two miles off. That ugly dry gap in the bank 
„ oppotite to us was the channel of a rill, of which 
« he turned the courſe, to make a ſerpentine river 
« for his Chineſe deidge. which he had built, with- 
„ aut knowing where to find out water for it. And 
6 fromthe little hills behind he has rooted out all the 
« natwal fringe of their birch and oak ſkrub-woo', 
«© to cover their tops with (tiff circular plantations. 
„Then his temples and ſtatues, with their white 


os plaſter and pant, meet one's eye 4 
ve 
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ing more tender than the Co- 

is delicate enough. The 
ſcenes around him have thoſe ties upon i 
OG mm naturally gives them over 
a mind fo ptible as his. As the Mythology of the 
ancients animated all nature, by giving a tutelary 
every wood and fountain, fo he has peopled 


memory is felt but very imperf in a town: in 
the country it retains all its A with Colo- 
nel Cauftic it operates in the ſtrongeſt manner poſſi- 
ble. Here he withdraws bin felf an age which 
he thinks is in its declte, and finds in the world of 
remembrance that warm: of friend hip, that purity 
of manners, that retinement of breeding, that ele- 
gance of form, that digaity of deportment, which 
charmed his youth This is perhaps one cauſe of 
his feverity, when at any time he mixes with man- 
kind ; tis like leaving an enlightened company of 
friends, for the frivolous fociety of ordinary men, 
which often overcomes the temper of the heſt-na- 
tured people, and, if it does not fink them into 
fadneſs and filence, will generally make them © ha- 

to 


& mourous and peeviſh.” 

Even the recollection of ſufferings 
fuch a mind as Caultic's the ſcene that recalls 
FE obferved, that wherever our ſtroll began, it 
monly ended in a ſombre walk, that led through 
98388 to a little ſequeſtered dell. 

remarked one tree fenced round in fuch a 
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as ſhewed a particular attention to its growth. I 
ſtopped as we paſſed, and looked on it with a face 
of inquiry. That tree,” faid the Colonel, ob- 
ing me, © is about forty years old.” — He went 
paces—* It was planted by a Lady“ 
throwing his eye on the ground, and bluſhing, as I 

planted” —He w ſome 


Cauſtic's ſpleen is of that ſort which is 

the warmeit philanthropy. As the 
painting is mott offended with the ſcrawls 
as the enthuſiaſt in muſic is moſt hurt 
an ill played inftcuracut ; ſo the 
» as his own ſenſe of virtue has 
he comes abroad into life and 
are, feels the diſappointment in 
he will often indulze in 
fatire beyond the limits of diſcretion ; while indif- 
ference or ſclfiſhneſs will be contented to take men 


ed with the ſoreneſs of diſappointed benevo- 
lence, or the warmth of indignant virtue. 
I have Itkewiſe made an acquiſition of no incon- 
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of the right breed. He may have been taught 
« by a dancing-maſter, at court, or by travel; but 
6% {Ul his courrefy is nt his own ; "tis borrowed 
« only, and not to be relied on.“ 

Miſs Cauſtic with all thoſe domeſtic and houſe- 
hold accompliſhments which her brother commends, 
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on the number and the wants of her pati 
4% don't know, Siſter,” faid he t'other 
« what fees you get; but your patients coſt me a 
of money. I have 
it is a ſpecific 
« their diſeaſes.” I only aſk 


« Tt is well beſtowed, Siſter Peggy ; and 


e continue to practiſe, though we ihould 
then be cheated.” 


« ”Tis one of the advantages of 


- 


he country,” 


faid I, that you get within reach of a certain 
% rank of men, oftcn moſt virtuous and uſeful, 
6 whom ina town we have no . I of know- 


© molt for them, ſeldom fee as they ought. I have 
heard that every carries a certain atmoſ- 
* phere of its own along with it, which a change 


« or laced 
« ants without 
„ hears, and docs every thing; and Poverty, In- 


fil penſioners 
„ come with heavy hearts from Lord GrubwelFs 
« door, though they were once, they fay, tenants 
4% or workmen of his own, or, as fome of them 
4 pretend, relations of his grandfather.” —* That's 
„* the very reaſon,” continued the Colonel; why 
« will they put the man in mind of his father and 
* grandfather ? The icllows deſerve a a 
2 6 
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of bis 


Here is another card, Sir, 


bis 
the hanour 


that 


for Mk 


gets a coun- 


ſhe always 


. Yes, yes, 


But I ſhan't go,” faid his 
young Ladies enow to make 
« Why then you mult fay fo,” anfwered her bro- 


ther ; 


e for the chaplain has a note here at the bot- 


fed. I fuppoſe 


hotel by the head ; and fo they fave half 


«© maitre d 


„ tom, that an anfwer is reque 


&« 2 crowu, when one don't ſet down one's name for 


© cover —“ 


But, ſpite of the half crown you 


« find 


« you will 


« muſt go,” faid the Colonel to me; 
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] vexTIONED in my hd Paper, that wy 
friend Colonel Cauſtic and I had accepted an invita- 
tion to dine with his neighbour Lord Grubwell. Of 
that dinner I am now to take the liberty of giving 
ſome account to my readers. It is one adv 


on; and for himſelf he 
what he had pouched, as 
place to which he had been 


invited during a whole winter. My reckoning is of 


another fort z I have ſometimes carried of from a 
dinner, one, two, or three characters, ſwallowed 


half a dozen anecdotes, and taſted eight or ten in- 


finid things, that were net worth the ſwallowing. 
I have one advantage over my old friend; I can di- 
geſt what, in bis phraſc, I have peuched without a 
head-ach. 


When 
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rather underſtood than expreſſed. The gentieman, 
indeed, to borrow a * from the grammarians, 
appeared to be altogether of the Rig mood, and 
to conhider every exertion as vulgar and unbecoming. 
He ſpoke mincingly, looked ſomething more delicate 
than man; had the fineit teeth, the whiteſt Land, 
and ſent a perfume around him at every motion.— 
He had travelled. quoted Italy very often, and cal- 
led this a tramentane country, in which, if it were 
not for one or two fine women, there would be no 
poſſihility of exiſting. 

Beſides this male attendant, Lady Grubwell had 
ſeveral female intimates, who feemed to have profit- 
ed extremely by her patronage and in{truEtions, who 
had learned to talk on all 70 fo) jets with ſuch 
eaſe and confidence, that one coula never have ſup- 
| poſed they had been bred in the country, and had, 
as Colonel Cauſtic informed me, only bolt their 
baſbfulnefs about three weeks before. One or two 
of them, I could fee, were in a profeſſed and _ 
cular manner imitators of my Lady, uſed all her 
phraſes, aped all her geftures, and had their dreſs 
made fo 2 after her pattern, that the Co- 
lonel told me a blunt country-gentleman, who dined 
there one raiuy day, and afiewards paſſed the night 
at his houſe, thought they had got wet to the ſi in 
in their way, ud fed don been refitted from her Lady- 
ſhip's wardrobe. ©* But he was miſtaken,” faid the 
Colonel; they only borrowed a little of her 
6 jon.” 

The painter bad made a picture, of which he 
was very proud, of my Lady, attended by a group 
of thoſe young friends, in the character of Diana, 
ſurrounded by her nymphs, ſurpriſcd by Aden. 
My Lady, when ſhe was ſhewing it to me, made 
we take notice how very like my Lord Acteon was. 
Sir John, who Ieaned over her ſhoulder, pit on as 
broad a ſmile as his good breeding would allow, 
and ſaid it was one of the meit monltrous clever 
things he had ever heard her Ladyſhip ſay. 
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painter, the young ladies, 
and even coneiliated the elevated and unbending 


Baronet, by appeals to him about the quay at Mar- 


feilles, the Corſo at Rome, and the gallery at Florence. 
He was once only a little unfortunate in a reference 
to Colonel Cauiltc, which he meant as a compliment 
to my Lady, how much more elegant the drefs 
« of the Ladies was now-a-days than formerly when 
they remembered it? Placid is but very little 
turned of fifty. 

Cauſtic and I were nearly mutes and audience 
« to this at.” The Colonel indeed now and then 
threw in a word or two of that de/- piccante, that ſweet 
and ſharp fort in which his politeneſs contrives to 
convey his ſat ire. I thonght I could difcorer that 
the company flood fomewhat in awe of him; and 
even my Lady erdeaveurcd to gain his good - will by 
a very marked attention. She begged leave to driuk 
his ſiſter's health in u pariicular manner after dinner, 
and regretted exceedingly not being favoured with 
her company. She hardly ever ſtirs abroad, my 
„Lady, anſwered the Colonel; “ beſides (look- 
ing fiyly at foie of her Ladyſlip's female yy 

| 6 
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„ ſhe is not young, nor, I am afraid, baſhful enough 

4 for one of Diana's virgins.” 

When we returned home in the evening, Cauſtic 
began to moralite on on the ſcene of the day. « We 
« were talking,“ faid he to me, t'other 
«© when you took up a volume of Coal: Foyages, 
« of the advanta and diſadvantages ariſing to 
60 -diſcovered countries from our — Yn 
4 tion with them; cf the wants we ſhew them 
along with the conveniencies of life, tue diſeaſes 
& we communicate along with the arts we teach. I 
& can trace a ſtriking analogy between this and the 
& viſit of Lord and Lady Grubwell to the fa 


* here, as I am told they often call us. Inſtead of, 


10 rr ober manners, the 
& filial, the parental, the family virtues, which 
« fome of our houſcholds poſſeſſed, theſe great 
* will inoculate extravagance, diſſipat ĩon, 
& and negle& of every relative duty; and then, in 
„point of breeding and behaviour, we ſhall have 
46 and inattention, inſtead of baſhful ci- 
« vility, becauſe it is the faſhion with fine folks to 
© be eaſy; and ruſticity ſhall be ſet off with impu- 
« dence, like a grogram waiſtcoat with tinſel bind- 
* wg. that ouly makes its coarſenc{z more diſguſt- 
20 
Ss you nu bt them right, my good Sir,” 
I vegiied, « in theſe particulars. You muſt tell 
your neighbours, who may be apt, from ſome 
« ſpurious examples, to ſuppoſe that every thing 
contrary to the natural ideas of politeneſs is pu- 
* on hs that in ſuch an opinion they are perfectly 
© miſtaken. Such a caricature is indeed, as in all 
„ gther imitations, the cuſieſt to be imitated ; but 
* jt is not the rcal portraiture and likeneſs of a bink- 
© bred man or woman. As good dancing is like 
„ more dignified fort of walk, and as the belt 
« dreſs hangs the eafieſt on the ſhape ; { the high- 
* eſt good breeding, and the moſt highly poliſned 
« faſhion, is the ncar t to nature, but to nature in 
K 2 © ity 
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& jts beſt ſtate, to that belle nature which works of 
& taſte (and a perſon of faſhion is a work of taſte) 
in every department require. It is the fame in 
„ morals as in demeanour ; a real man of faſhion has 
« a certain retenue, a degree of moderation in 
« thing, and will not be more wicked or diſſipated 
« than there is occaſion for; you mult therefore 
* ſignify to that young man who fat near me at 
« Lord GrubwelFs, who ſwore immoderately, was 
„ rude to the chaplain, and told us ſome things of 
„ himfclf for which he ought to have been hanged, 
« that he will not have the honour of going t2 the 
6 devil in the very beſt company.” 
« Were I to turn preacher,” anſwered the Colo- 
nel, I would not read your homily. It _— 
te 


„ he as you ſay in former times; but in my 


« excurſion to your city, I cannot fay I could 
& Qiſcover, even in the firſt company, the high 
% polich you talk of. There was nature, indeed, 
% ſuch as one may ſuppoſe her in places which I 
„ have long fince forgotten ; but as for her beauty 
% or grace, I could perceive but little of it. The 
«© world has been often called a theatre; now the 
«© theatre of your failionable world feems to me to 
4 have Luſt run of its audience ; it is all 
t either the yawn of the ſide boxes, or the roar of 
« the upper-gallery. There is no pit, (as I remem- 
« her the pit;) none of that mixture of good- 
©. breeding, diſcernment, taſte, and feeling, which 
* conſtitutes an audience, ſuch as a firit-rate per- 
% former would wiſh to act his part to. For the 
& fimile of the theatre will ſtill hold in this further 
particular, that a man, to be perfectly well-bred, 
* muſt have a certain reſpect and value for his au- 
& dence, otherwiſe his exertions will generally be 
4% either coarſe or feeble. "Though indeed a per- 
« fectly well-bred man will feel that reſpect even 
& for himſelf; and were he in a room alone, ſaid 
Caullic, (taking an involuntary ſtep or two, till he 
get oppoſite to a mirror that Eangs at the upper = 
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of his parlour,) would bluſh to find himſelf in a 
* mean or attitude, or to indulge a 
„thought grols, illiberal, or ungentlemanlike.“ — 
«© You ſmile, faid Miſs Cauſtic to me; “ but I 
have often told my brother, that he is a very 
« Oroondutes on that ſcore ; and your Ediuburgih 
people may be very well bred, without coming 
„ up to his ſtandard.” © Nay but,” faid 1, 
« were I even to give Edinburgh up, it would not 
aſſect my poſition. Edinburgh is but a copy of 
a larger metropolis; and every where the defect 
«© I mentioned is apt to take place; and of 
all qualit es I know, this of faſhion and good 
6 — is the molt delicate, the mott cvunc- 
« ſcent, it I may be allowed fo pedantic a phraſe. 
& Tis like the flavour of certain liquors, which it 
4 is hardly poſſible to preſerve in the removal of 
% them.“ Oh! now I underſtand you,” fail 
Cauttic, ſmiliug in his turn; like Zurrowg:ite-water, 
for example, which I am told has ſpirit at the ſpring ; 
but when brought hither, I find it, under tavour, 
to have nothing but ſtink and ill talle remain» 
* 


* ing. 


* 
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Tnar we often make the miſery, as well as 
„ the happincſs we © not find,” is a truth which 
Moraliſts have frequ-utly remarked, and which can 
hardly be too often repeated. * Fis one of thoſe 
ſpccihe maxims which apply to every character, and 
to every ſituation, and which therefore, in different 
modes of expreſſion, almoſt every wiſe man has en- 
deavourcd to enforce and illuſtrate. Without going 
fo far as the Stoics would have us, we may venture 
to aiſert, that there is ſcarce any ſtate of calamity 
in which a tirm and a virtuous mind will not create 
K 3 to 
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to itfelf conſolation and relief ; nor any abſolute 
e and fucceſs in h ch a naturally 

i ſpirit will not find cauſe of diſappoint- 
ment and diſguit. 

But in ſuch extremes of ſituation, it is the lot of 
few to be placed. Of the bulk of mankind the 
life is paſſed amidit ſcenes of no very eventful fort, 
amidſt ordinary engagements, and ordinary cares. 
But of theſe, perhaps, ftill more than of the othere, 
the good or evil is ia a meaſure regulated by the 
temper and diſpoſition of him to whom they fall out ; 
like metals in cuin, it is not alone their intrinfic na- 
ture, but alſo that impreſſion which cy _ 
from us, that creates their value. It muſt be ma- 
terial, therefore, in the art of happiueſs, to poſſe ſs 
the power of ſtamping ſatis faction on the enjoy- 
ments which Providence bas put into our hands. 

I have been led into theſe reſſect ĩons from _—_— 
lately with two old acquaintances, from whom 
bad, by various accidents, been a long time fepa- 
dated, but whoſe diſpoſitious our carly intimacy nad 
perfectly unfolded to me, and the circumſtal ces of 
whoſe lives I have fince had occafion to learn. 

When at fchool, C/ionder was the pride of his 
parents, and the boaſt of our maſter. There was 
no acquirewent which his genius was not equal to; 
and though he was ſometimes deficient in applica- 
tion, yet whenever he choſe he outſhone every com- 

tor. 
. was a lad of very iuſerior talents. He 
was irequently the object of Clitander's * 
but he bore it with an indifference that » 
diſarmed his adverſary ; and his conſtant cling 
nefs aud good humour made all his claſs-fellows his 
friends. 

Clitunder was born the heir of a very large eſtate, 
which ceming to the puſſeſſion of at an early age, he 
ſet out en his travels, and continued abroad for a 
condlerable number of years. In the - 
ments of the man, he was equally fucceſsful as he 

| had 
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had been in the attainments of the boy, and attract- 
ed particular notice in the different 22 his re- 
fidence on the continent, as a y 
whom the higheſt expectations night Ab we? be 
formed. But it was remarked by ſome intelligent 
obſervers, that he rather — than relithed 
thoſe accompliſhments, and learued to judge more 
than to admire whatever was beautiful in nature, 
or excellent in art. At times, he ſeemed like other 
youthful poſſcffors of ample fortunes, diſpoſed to 
enjoy the means of pleaſure which his fituation 
enabled him to command. At other times, he talk- 
ed with indiflcrence or contempt both of thoſe plea- 
ſures themſelves, and of the companions with whom 
they had been ſhared. Heremaincd longer abroad than 
is cuſtomary, as his friends faid, to make himfelf 
maiter of whatever might be uſeful to his country, 
or ornamental to himſelf ; but in fact he remained 
where he was, as I have heard himſelf confels, from 
an indifference about whither he ſhould go; becauſe, | 
as he frankly faid, he thought he ſhould ſiud the 
fame fuuls at Rome as at Paris, at N:ples, and at 
Rome. Iu guing through Hungary, he viſited the 
quickfilver mines, here the miſerable wurkmen, 
pent up lor bie, kear of the "gh! and of the fun, 
as of the beatitudes of another worki, One of theſe, 
as Clitandcr aud his party Ca'ng up i bim, was 
leaning vn his mattock, under one of the Liſta! 
lamps that unfold the horrors of the place, cating 
the morſel of brown bread that is allowed them. 
What wretched fare! faid one of the company. But 
he ſeems to enjoy it ! replicd Clitander. 
When he returned to England, he was ſurround- 
ed by the young and the gay, who allured him to 
; and by more reſpectable characters, who 
tivited him to buſineſs and ambition. With both 
{cietics he often mixed, but could learcely be faid 


to aſſociate ; to both he lent himfelf, as it were, for 
the time 3 but became the property of neither, and 
emed equally diffatisfied with both. 
i K 4 When 
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When I faw him Þt-ly, he was at his 
ſeat, one of the ſineſt places in one of the finett 
parts of the country. Lo my admiration of its im- 

ke alſented with the coolue's of e fpec- 

tator who had often looked on them; yet I found 
that he bad planned muſt of them an. in the 
neighbourhood I found him reſpected, but not po- 
pular; and even when I was told ſtorics of his be- 
veficence, of which there ere many, they were 
told as decds in which he was to be imitated rather 
than beluved. His hofpitality was uncommonly ex- 
tenſive ; but his reighbuurs partock of it rather as 
a duty than a plcaſtue. And though at table he 
fad more -witty and more lively things than ail his 
kucſts put together, yet every bedy remarked how 
dull the dinner had been. 

At his houſe I found Eutccirs, who fleu to em- 
brace mo, and to tel me his biltory fence we parted. 
He tid tt ather more in detail than was neeeflary 3 
but I thank 'd him for his minutencſa, becauſe it had 
ine air of believing me inteteſted in te tale. Eucioe 
Cius was now ahnoſt as rich as Clit inder; but hrs 
tortune was of his own acquifition. In the line of 
commerce, to which he had bern bred, kc lod been 
Meh fucceſoful. Indultre, the mott untainted 

prightnels, and that fort of claim which a happy 
6; tuition had upon every good man he met, had 
procured bim ſuct. advantages, that in a few years 
he found himſfcif pul. fled of wealth beyond bis molt 
eugtune expectations, aud, as he modeſtly ſaid, 
much bevond his merits: but he did himſclf I | 
tice ; he had all the merit which enjoy: ng it thank - 
fully, and ung it well, could give. At his 
to which, I atterwards attended him, moſt things 
were good, and Eudecius honeilly praiſed them all. 
He had a group of his neighbours aſſembled, all of 
whom were happy ; but thofe who came from viſit- 
ing Clitander were always the happieſt. In bis 
garden and grounds there were Tome beauties which 
Fudocius thewed yeu with much fatisfaQtion ; 

there 
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| ec . 
at dull jokes, was pleaſed with bad pictures, praiſed 
dull books, and patroniſed very inferior artiſts ; not 


It was not fo with Clitander. Wanting that en- 
thuſiaſm, that happy deception, which leads warm- 
er, and indeed inferior minds through life, he ex- 
amined with too critical, perhaps too juſt an eye, 
its pleaſures, its ambition, its love, its friendſhip, and 
found them. empty and — . Eudocius 
was the happy ſpectator of an indi ferently played 
comedy; but Clitander had got behind the ſcenes, 
and ſaw the actors with all their wants and imper- 
fections. Clitander, however, never ſhows the 
ſourneſs or the melancholy of a miſanthrope. He is 
not intereſted enough in mankind to be angry, nor 
is the world worth his being fad for. Thus he not 


only. wants the actual pleafures of life, but even that 


fort of enjoyment which reſults from its ſorrows. 
| K 5 Mierwn 
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Miſcrum te judico, quod mmquam fueris 3 


of m fortune 3 which 


preſſion, difa $ 

to its himſelf, 

whom it ought to have enriched. 
V. 
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laſt time they will be troubled with his name, 
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ſuon quitted a profuiion where, in point cf wealth, 
the pre pets were not alluring ; and where, in 

point of brain, he had wat „ 
uſual ſteps of advancement. Flavillus, both while 
he was in the army, and after he quitted it, was 
accounted one of the moſt accompliſhed men that 
was any where to be met with. Nor was this reputa- 
tion undeferved. Having had a nga univerſity 
education, he had all the le of a philoſopher, 
without any of that pedantry which often attends 
it; and having mixed a good deal in the world, he 
had all the of a man of faſhion, without any 
229898 which mere men of faſhion are 


recommendation to any party of pleaſure, that he 
was to be one of the number. Poſſeſſed of an indo- 
lence which unfitted him for buſineſs, having quitted 
the army, the only profeſſion he ever had the leaſt 
inclination to cultivate, and too negligent to think 
of retrieving the incumbrances on his eftate by eco- 
nomy and ſchemes of prudence, Flavillus gave 
himſelf completely up to the pleaſures of ſociety, 
aad allowed himfelf to be captivated by the popu- 
larity which his manners fecurcd him, _ by the 
general gocd-will with which he was conltantly re- 
ceived. 

It is eaſy to conje cture the effects of ſuch a courſe 
of life on the circumftances of Flavillus. The debts 
and incumbrances on his eſtate were allowed to re- 
main, and the experce he was led into much added 
to their amount. At firſt Flavillus felt a good deal 
of uncalineſs on this ground; he made ſome ferble 
efforts to retrench his expence, and to mix leſs in 
expenſive ſociety; to dreſs more plainly, to give up 
public places, to go no more to taveras, to loſe no 
more money at play. But theſe better refoluticns 
ſunk under his love of pleaſure, and his temptations 
to habitual ine ul ence. He became at length afraid 

I to 
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to think of his circumſtances ; _ wy 
which that occafioned made him 


With — was EEE. 
Superior to the companions he now lived with, he 


v pon it, he could not help at times foreſceing that 
the means of his extravagance mult draw to a cloſe. 


and act worthy of himſelf ; but he had 
too far to be able eaſily to retract ; he had ſunk in 
his own eſteem, and what was worſe, was accuſ- 
tome to feel that he had done fo. In this ſtate he 
remained for ſome time, the voice of reaſon and of 
right 2 more and more feeble, and the in- 
fluence of preſent gratification ſtrrugthening with 
cvcry freſh indulgence. 

Matters, 
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or friendſhip, amidſt pleafures that afforded fo little 
real happineſs or enjoyment. 


P. 


Ne 36.——84Tuabar, OcTorrr 8. 1785. 
 Divitias overofo "RY 
To the AuTror of the Louxcrs. 
SIR, 
3 


time, 


Betty 
pened to be on a vilit in our country. Her Lady- 
paper, and 
in it. And. 


in it, 
(for I am the only reader I ſhall 
tell Mr. John Homeſpun when Only 
think of a man come to his years to go to put him- 
ſelf and his neighbours into print in the manner he 


has done. But I dare to fay it out 

and envy at our having grown fo ſuddenly rich, 
my brother's good fortune in India: And to 
ſure, Sir, things are changed with us from 
remember ; and yet perhaps we are not fo much to 
be envied neither, if all were known. Do tell me, 
Sir, how we ſhall ma to be as y as people 
ſuppoſe our good — muſt have =_ us. 

But heps, Sir, it is not the ſ@fbion (as 
Giter-in-law and Menf. de Sabat ff 1 — 
— Lord, Sir, I had forgot you don't know 
de Szbot !—Dut really my head is not fo clear 8 


2 
Y: 
5 


er 
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uſed to be. I will try to tell you things in their 
order. My brother, who, as Mr. Homeſpun has in- 
formed you, is returned home with a fortune, 
is determined to hve as becomes it, and ſent down a 
fſrip-lvad of blacks in laced liverics, the ſervants in 
this country not being handy about fine things; 
though, to tell yuu the truth, fome of the Blacka- 
moors don't give themſelves much trouble about their 
work, and two of them never do a turn except 
playing on the French horn, and ſometimes mak- 
Z punch, when it is wanted particularly nice. 

Beides theſe, there came ring in two chaifes my 
brother's cwn rake, my liſter's own maid, 
a man cook, Who has two of the negers under him, 
and Monſ. de Sabot, whom my brother wrote to me 
he had hired for a butler ; but, when he came he 
told us he was walter deicl/, and had been fo to the 
Earl of C-—, the Duke of N, and two 
German priaces. So, to be fare, we were almoſt 
atraid to ſpeak to him, till we found he was as aſſa- 
ble and obliging as could be, and told us every 
thing we ought to do to be faftiionable, and like the 
folks of London and Paris. Monf. de Sabot 
is acquainted with every one of them. 

But then, Sir, it is fo troubleſome an aſſair to 
be faltiovalle ! and fo my father and mother, and 
the reit of us, wio have never been abroad, find 
We uſd to be as cheerful a family as any in the 
county; and at our dinners and fuppers, if we had 
not fine things, we kad pure good appetites, and 
aiter the table was uncovered, uſed to be as merry 
as grigs at Croſs þ 3% Duekions and commands, or 
ly 2 s my thought lite? But now we mutt not talk 
loud, vor laugh, nor walk fait, nor play at romp- 
wy games; aud we mult fit quict during a long din- 
ner of two courſes and a defert, and drink wine and 
water, and never touch cur meat but with our fork, 
and pick our teeth after dinner, and dabble in cold 
water, and Lord Enows how many ether things, 
which Sivnf. de abot fays every body comi fo y 
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And fuch a thing he tells me (for I am a fort of 
favourite and ſcholar of his) is cami fo in the firſt 
courſe, and ſuch a thing ia the ſecond ; and this in 
the entries, and that in the removes. Comi fo, it 
% fine in his language, though we 
it we durit own it, find the comi fo 
very ill taited, and now and then a little 
But we ſhall learn to I them mon- 
ſtrouſly by and by, as Muni de Sabot affures us. 
My father is hardeſt of all to be taught to do 
what he ought ; and he curfed comi fo vace or twice 
to Mont. de Sabot's face. But my brother and my 


v. He fought hard fur his pipe 
ſpit· box ; but my fiſter-in-law would not 


up till he had given over both. And, what 
think, Sir, that old gentleman was caught 


1455 


png by my brother, and a young Baronet of 
acquaintance, who went into the ſtable to look 
at one of my brother's ſtud, as they call it, ſmok- 
ing his pipe in one of the empty ſtalls. And I 
heard Sir Harry give an account of it to 
my filter-in-law when they came in to fupper, and 
how, as he faid, he had tallybo'd old Squaretoes, 


; 
4 
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who was firſt-coufin to an Eaſt-India Director, and 
Sam got them in the evening to viſit the Principal 
of the College ; and all this before Sir Harry Driv- 
er, Lord Squanderſield, and Lady Betty Lam- 

Then my brother is turned an improver, which 
every body fays is an excellent way of laying out his 
money, and is ſo public ſpirited ! and the planner 
who has come to give directi ; 
that in a few years 
every five (h 
In 


ficld advifcd him to make a piece of water in 
tty convinced him that in fummer it would be a 


Lady Betty has been very uſeful to my fiſter- in- 
law too about the choice of the furnitme, though 
that likewiſe has been a troubleſome jub, * 
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bad advice in the beginning. We had got ſofas and 
Rufſed chairs in Aa ing-room, which my Lady 
has made her change for cabrioles ; and the damaſk 
beds ſhe has perſuaded her are not in the leaft fit 
for à country houſe ; and ſo they are all taken 
down, and chintzes put up ia their place. ' 
In the fame ſhip with the blacks, my brother 
down a great collection of pictures, which 
were purchaſed for him at a fale in London, and 
are worth, I am told, Lord knows how much, 
though he got them, as he aſſures us, for an old 
fong ; and yet fereral of them I have heard colt 
ſome hundreds of pounds. But this, between vur- 
ſelves, is the moit plaguy of all his fineries. Would 
E believe it, Sir, he is obliged to be two or three 
rs every morning in the gallery with a littl. book 
in his hand, like a poor ſchook-boy, getting by heart 
the names and the ſtories of all the men and women 
that are paiuted there, that he may have his le ſſon 
pat for the company that are to walk and admire 
the paintings till dinner is ſerved up. And yet, 
after all, he is ſometimes miſtaken about them, as 
laſt Thurſday he told a gentleman that was looking 
at the pictures, that the halt naked woman above the 
chimney-picce was done for one Caroline Marro!, (I 
ſuppoſe from the picture ſome Miſs no better than 
ſhe ſhould be) ; whereas the gentleman, Mr. Gufto, 
declared it was as like to Widow Renny as one egg is 
I could tell you a great deal more of emharraſſ- 
ments and vexatiuns in the enjoyment of our good 
fortune; but I am ſure I mult have wearied you by 
my fcribblc-icrabble account of what l have told. — 


MARJORY MUSHROOM. 
N® 37. 
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No 37.——SarTuxDar, Ocr. 15, 1785. 


Tur mythology of the ancients has given riſe 
to many an elegant alluſion, and adorned many a 
beautiful deſcription. 

In a book publiſhed lately at Paris, containing 
an account of the principal gems in the cabinet of 
the Duke of Orleans, is the following excellent il- 
luſtrat ĩon of the pleaſing eſſects of the popular re- 
ligion of antiquity. 

The delightful fictions built on their religious 
ſyitem,” ſays the author of this work, © have 

and animated all nature, and made a folemn 
temple of the valt un verſc. Thoſe flowers, whoſe 
varied and ſhining beauty we fo much admire, are 
the tcars of Aurora. It is the breath of Zephyrus 
which gently agitates the Icaves. The foft mur- 
murs of the waters are the ſighs of the Naiads.— 
A god impels the winds. A god pours out the 
rivers. Grapes are the gift of Bacchus. Ceres 
preſides over the harveſt. Orchards are the care of 
Pemona. Does a ſhepherd found his recd on the 
furamit of a mountain, it is Pan who with bis 
toral pipe returns the amorous lay. When the 
fportſman's hora roufes the attentive car, it is Diana 
armed with a bow and quiver, more nimble than the 
ſtag ſhe purſues, who takes the diverſion of the 
chaſe. The Sun is a god, who, riding on a car of 
fire, diſfuſes his light through the world. The 
Stars are ſo many divinities, who mcafare with their 
golden beams the procJ's of time. The 
Mow preſides over the Glence uf the night, and 
conſoles the w: rl tor the abſence of her brother. — 
Neptune reigus in the feas, ſurrounded by the Ne- 
reids, who dance to the joyous ficils of the Tritons. 
In the higheſt heavens is feated Jupiter, the maſter 
and father of men and gods: Uuder his fret, roll 
the thunders formed by the Cy clops in the cavern 


of 


ſpecies 


opinions of the country; as ſuch, to a reader of the 
times they were natural; the mind eaſily acknow- 
ledged their juſtice, and fomething like an implicit 
belief attended their peruſal. Even when they are 

by a modern, he acquires ſome portion of 
this belicf. The fame ductility of imagination 
which creates our ſympathy and intereit in the paſ- 
ſions and feelings of an Achill:s and Zneas, though 
they lived in a diſtant region, and a period long fiace 
pait, makes us enter into their reli ious creed, * 


But 


i 


may intereſt even a modern reader by the ſame 
hero 


ſympathy which engages us in the fate of a 
who died a thouſand years ago, have now ceaſed to 


natural. 


&7 


11 


a mere copy, the feel le voil<pring of 
d from this cauſe I know 
; but fee! the moſt pleaſing deluſion from 
the mythological fiftions of the ancient authors, I 
have always felt ſomething very much the reverſe 
from the fame ſictions when appearing iu the works 
of the moderns. The ſcencs wh.ch nature lays be- 
fore us, and the actions of thuſe men who are placed 
in intereſling fituations, when well deſcribed, and 
naturally repreſented, mult ever be deiiglhtful ; but, 
when in a modern author I fee nature left, as it were, 
behind, and borrowed deſcription and all iſion made 
uſe of, I have ever found my mind, inſtead of be- 
ing gratified, cheated of that pleaſure which it 
withed to enjoy. The deluſion in which I was 
fond to indulge has been removed, and fauciful 
concert has ufurped the place of nature. 

Another bad conſcquence of this ſcrvile imita- 
tion of the ancients, of this borrowiag what was 
natural in them, but which is no lor ger ſo in us, 
has been to prevent modern authors from fudying 
nature as it is, from attempting to dra it as it really 
appears; and, inftead of giving genuine 6c{1iptions, 
it leads them to give thoſe culy whick are falle and 
artificial. 
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Every reader acquainted with our modern authors 
will eafily recall a variety of paſſages to illuſtrate 
theſe remarks. 

To take an inſtance from the works of an author 
who does the higheſt honour to his country, what 
can be more abfurd than the following lines as a 
deſcription of Windfor Foreſt ? 


See Pan with flocks, with fruits Pomona crown'd, 
Here bluſhing Flora paints th' enamell'd ground, 
Here Ceres' giits in waving proſpe ct ſtand, 

And nodding temper the jovial reaper's band. 


This is ſurely not 4 deſcription of Windſor Foreſt. 


poem, of Thames ſhedding tears for Cowley” 
ſurpaſs all modern credulity ; and of an equal- 
natural kind is the transformation of Ladona, 


'There while he mourn'd, the ſtreams forgot to flow, 
The flocks around a dumb compathon ſhow, 

The Naiads wept in every wat'ry bow'r, 

And Jove conſented in a ſilent ſhow'r. 


The fame ſhepherd thus deſcribes the effects of his 
numbers : 


Rough Satyrs dance, and Pan applauds my fong. 


It is unneceſſary to multiply examples ; the deſerĩp- 
tive poems of the moderns are full of them. 

One author deferves to be excepted, an author 
who has been juſtly deemed an original, and whoſe 
character of originality is in a great meaſure owing 
to his having painted nature as it is, and hid aſide 
the mythological alluſions of antiquity.—Themſ/on, 
in has Seafuns, may be ſtyled the great Poct of Na- 

; ture. 
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ture. In that he has deſcribed the whole 
varied year, and the different ſcenes which its varia- 
tions 


This author,” fays a diſtinguiſhed critic, © is 
entitled to one praiſe of the higheſt kind ; his mode 
of thinking and of expreſſiag bis thouglits is origi- 
nal. He thinks in a peculiar train, and he thinks 


oy 
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ſons, than when I read it in the month of December, 
and liſten to the © favage howl of the blaſt,” and 
fee the © ſky faddened with the gather'd form.” 
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complainants and 


without, ready to be called in to ſtate their complai 
and defences. I, who am a bachelor, 


ting 
nts 


rs as 
and fat down on one of the benches, 


felf on this happy opportunity of 
to hear with attention the different cauſes 
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of rather an ungracious appearance, 


of good humour. He 


nance not at all expreſſive 
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Ne 39.——Sarvazpar, Oct. 29, 1785. 


The very idea of genius and of fine parts, implies 


icy Round be rare and uncommon. The or- 
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ether his equal in acuteneſs 


He was not perhaps altog 


Full of ſentiment and 


fare 


ſeeling, enlivened 
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enriched by imagery, and often 
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beauty, the eloquence of Cornclivs 
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Ne 40.—84runbar, Nov. 5, 1785. 
To the Auruo of the Louxcrs. 


SIR, 


c 
ry other book of didactie wiſdom, much ſtreſs is laid 
3 

i ith the celebrated authors of an- 

tiquity. From Cicero downwards, (and indeed much 
anciently than Cicero), the benefits of learning 
have been enumerated, which is held forth as the 


8 
C 


ould fet within my reach. As I was in- 
tended for the church, I received an academical 


ingly, to the ſcanty allowance of 
he made an addition equal to the procuring 
opportunity of acquiriug the different branches 
connected with thoſe ſtudies. * 
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By the favour of the fame 
a recommendation to a friend 
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17 
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ied with 
ſcenſion politeneſs, an invitation me to ſpend 
a week or two at the Baronet's 
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the autumn vacation. Of this 1 
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IÞ 41.——Sarvuzar, Nov. 12, 1785. 


To the Aurnos of the Louxcrm. 


SIR, 


Ink 
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of the a8 of parkiament which, repealed 
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by which thoſe crimes were puniſh- 
able, and thus expreſſed the ſenſe of the legiſlature 
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undoubtedly have been carried thither by 
rnatural power, and who, according to 
imony of people who are known to have been 
at the time, muſt have actu- 
an inviſible ſtate. Is it not alſo 
token (as our author phraſes it) of 
and ſlanderous finne” in the in- 
houſes where ſuch wizards or ſpi- 
molt part };annt ? Do not many of 
o ſuch houſes though the doors ate 
„and all manner of uſual acccſs 
And is got the cure of ſuch a plague ex- 
| fame in theſe days as in the time of King 
y prayer to God uſed in the houſe,” or 
the inhabitants thereof urging themſelves, by 
amendment of life, from fuch finnes as hove pro- 
cured the extraord: — plague of thoic evil ſpicits 
the ſame ?” 

I think I have now fully evinced the truth of 
the propoſition with which [ ſet out. I ſhall only 
add one other initance, of which I think, Sir, you 
are particularly qualified to atteſt the truth. An 
author of a periodical paper, who knows the minds 
of the ladies better than themſelves ; who reads cha- 
racters as a phyſician reads difcaſes, by merely look - 
ing on the faces of his patients ; who can prognof- 
ticate the change of manners, the riſe of — 
the downfall of wits, and the decay of beautics ;— 
if ſuch a man is not a conjurer, he is abſolutely good 


for nothing. 
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ANTIQUO-MODERTITUS. 


Vor. I. 
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Ne 42.——SarTurpar, Nov. 19, 1785. 


To the Aurnos of the — 


fanciful invention, pleafing ſenſib 
ty, e t diction, and ſmooth verſiſication. His 
genius was aided by taſte, and his taſte was improv- 
ed by knowledge. He was not only well acquainted 
with the moſt elegant modern writers, but with 
thoſe of antiquity. Of theſe remarks, his poem, 
entitled Contemplation, or The Triumph of Love, 
affords ſufficient illuſtration. 

The deſigu of this Poem is regular. The poet 


diſplays in it the ſtruggles, relapſce, recoveries, and 


final diſcomſiture of a mind ſtriving with an obſtinate 
and habituated paſſion. It has, in the language of 
the critics, a beginning, a middle, aud an end. It 
exhibits an action in its rife, progreſs, and termina- 
tion. The Poct repreſents himſelf as wiſhing to 
withdraw his thoughts from in ferĩor ſubjects, and fix 
them on ſuch as he bolds better ſuited to a rational, 
and ftill more to a philoſophical ſpirit. He muſt be 
aided in this Ae Contemplatiun; — 
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the affiſtance of this auguſt perſonage mult be duly 
folicited. Accordingly, the Poem opens with a fine 


addreſs to the Voice divine, the Power of Pac- 
try. 


Go forth, invok' d, O Voice divine ! 
And iſſue from thy facred ſhrine ! 
Go, ſcarch each folitude around 


Where Contemplation may be found, &c. 


But Contemplation muſt not only be duly folicited, 
but properly received and attended ; and therefore a 
company of various but ſuitable aſſociates are in- 


Bring Faith, endued with eagle eyes, 
That joins this earth to diitant ficies, &c.— 
Devotion, high above that ſoars, 
And fingsexulting, and adores, &c.- 
Laſt, to crown all, with theſe Lc j iu'd 
The decent nun, fair Peace of ne 
Whom I nnocence, &er yet betray'd, 
Bare young in Eden's happy ſhade ; 
Refign'd, contented, meek, and mild, 
Of blumelcſs mother, blamcl fs child. 


In lke manner, ſuch paſſions as are ad-erte to 
in this catalogue are included, among ny nl g- 
perſtition, Zeal, Hyr ypecriſy, Malice, and ail inhu- 
man affeQions. The 1 Poet ſeems chiefly ſolicitous to 
prohibit Love. Of bim and his intruſion he 
pears rly appre\-nfive. Yet, in the ——_ 
dence of his prefent mood, he would diſguiſe his 
apprehenſions, and treats this formidable — 7 
not only with deſiance, but with contempt. 


But chiefly Love, Love far off fly, 
q— hd 
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"Tis not for thee, capricious pow'r, 
Weak tyrant of a fev'riſh hour, 
Fickle, and ever in extremes, 

My radiant day of Reaſon beams; 
And fober Contemplation's ear 
Diſdains thy ſyren tongue to hear. 
Speed thee on changeful wings away 
To where thy willing faves obey. 
Go, herd amongſt thy wonted train, 
The falſe, th” inconſtant and the vain ; 
Thou haſt no ſubje& here; begone ! 


Contemplation comes. anon. 


The action proceeds. The Poet attends to ſo- 
lemn obje ds; engages in important enquiries ; con- 
ſiders the deverſiſicd condition of human life; dwells 
on the ample provifien made by nature for human 
happin*fs ; dwells on the happineſs of ſocial aſfecti- 
ons; is thus led imperceptibly to thick of love; 
mentions Monimia, and relapſes. 


Ah me! What, hclpl-fs, have I faid ? 
Unhappy, by myſelf betrayed ! 

I deem d, but ah! I deem d in vain, 
From the dear image to refrain, &c. 


He makes another cfort, but with equal facccſs ; 
he makes another, and another; he will exalt his 
mind by acts of devotion, or plunge into the gloom 
of melanchcly. Bt the influences of the predumi- 
nant paſſion fill icturn to the charge, and reſtore 
their object: on the heights of devution, or in the 
ſhades of melancholy, he {till meets with Monimia. 
Such is the progreſs of the Poem; and in the con- 
clufon, we have an intere!tiag view of the Fort, 
yielding to his :dvcriary, but firiving to be re- 
ſigne d. 

Paſs but foire flreting m.meats Yer, 


This rebel kcart {Ell beat no more, &c. 
The 
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The juſtneſs of the Poet's ſentiments is next to 
be mentioned. He illuſtrates the power of habitu- 
ated paſſion over reaſon and reflection. Farther, he 
illuſt rates, that though the attention be engaged with 
objects of the moſt oppoſite kind to that of the reign- 
ing paſſion, yet {till it returns. He ſhews too, that 
this happens, notwithſtaading the molt determined 
reſolutions and purpoſes to the contrary. All this 
he does not formally, but by ingenious and indirect 
infinuation. He alſo illuſtrates a curious proceſs in 
the conduct of our ĩutellectual powers, when under 
the dominion of ftrong emotion. He ſhews the man- 
ner by which prevaitag paſſions influence our 
thoughts in the aſſociation of ideas; that they do 
not throw their objects upon the mind abruptly, or 
withuut coherence, but proceed by a regular pro- 
greſs; for that, how different ſoev:r ideas or ob- 
jeRts may be from one another, the pre-2iltng or ha- 
bituated paſſion renders the mind ac in J iteerniug 
among them common qualities, or ciccu itances of 
agreement or correfpondence, otherwiſe latent, or 
not obvious: "That thefe common qualities are dex- 
terouſly uſed by the mind, as uniting links, or means 
of tranſition z and that thus, not incoherently, but 
by the natural connection moit commonly of refem- 
blance, the ruling paſſion brings its own object to 
the fore ground, and into perfect view. Thus our 
Poet, in the reſs of his action, has recourſe to 
friendihip. He dwells on the happineſs that con- 
nection beftows ; he wiſhes for a faithful friend; his 


imagination figures ſuch a perſon, 


In whoſe ſoft and gentle breaſt, 

His weary foul may take her reſt ; 
and then, by eaſy tranſition, inveſſs this friend with 
a female form, with the form of Monimia : 


Grant, Heaven, if Heaven means bliſs for me, 
Monimia ſuch and long may be. 


M 3 In 
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In like manner, having recourſe to devotion, in 
a ſpirit of rational piety, he ſolicits the aid of Hea- 
ven to render him virtuous. He perfſonifics Virtue ; 
places her in a triumphal car, attended by a ſuitable 
train z one cf her attendants, a female diſtinguiſh- 
ed by high nce, muſt alſo be diftinguiſhed 
by ſuperior — mult reſemble the faireſt of hu- 
man beings, mult refemble Monimia : 


While chief in beauty, as in 5 
She charms with dear Monimia's grace. 
Monimia ftill, here once again! 

O! fatal name; O dubious ſtrain, &c. 
Far off the glorious rapture flown, 
Monimia rages here alone. 

In vain, Love's fugitire, ? try 

om the commanding power to fy, &c — 
hy didit thou, eruel Love, again 

"Thus drag me back to earth and pain? 
Well hop'd I, Love, thou wouluſt retire 
Before the blefs'd Jeſſran lyre, 

Devotion's harp would charm to reſt, 
Theevil ſpirit in my breaft. 

Put the denf adder fill difdains 

To liſten to the chamer's trains. 


The whole Poem illuftrates the difficulty and neceſ- 
fity of governing our I = than our 
paſſions. 

In enumerating the moſt remarkable qualities m 
Hamilton's poetical works, befides regularity of 
deſign, and juſtneſs of thought or ſentiment, I men- 
tioned fanciful invention ; and of this particular I 
hall, in like manner, offer ſome illuſtrat ion. 

Faneciful invention is, in truth, the quality that, 
cf all others, diſtinguiſb*s, and is chiefly charaQerif- 
tic of poetical compoſition. The beautics of defign, 
ſentiment, and language, belong to every kind of 
fine writing: But invention alone creates the Poet, 

and is a term nearly of the fame fignification with 
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poctical genius. — I 
genius, according to his powers of fancy or inven- 
tion. That Hamilton ſſes a conſide rable portion. 

of this talent, is maniſe — —— 
and particularly fo in his Contemplation. This appears 

evident from ſome paſl: alrcady quoted. But, But, 
though our poet poſſe 12 of invention, he 
is not endowed with all the powers of invention, nor 
with thoſe of every kind. His genius ſeems quali- 
fied for deſcribing home benutifal ſcenes and object 
of external nature, and for deliucating with the 


embelliſhments of allegory, ſome paſſions and affec- 


tions of the human mind. 
Still, however, his imagination is employed 
beautiful and engagiag, rather than among — 
and magnificent images ; and even when he preſents 
us with dignified objects, he is more grave than 
lofty, more folemn than ſublime, as iu du ſolowing 
paſſage. 


Now fee ! the ſpreading gates unſold, 
Difplay'd the facred leaves of gold. 
Let me with holy awe repair 

To the folemn hauſe of prayer; 
And as I go, O thou! my heart, 
Forget each low and earthly part. 
Rehgion enter in my breaſt, 

A mild and venerable gueſt ! 

Put off, in contemplation drown'd, 
Each thought impure in holy ground; 
And cautious tread with awful fear 
The courts of heaven ;—for God is here. 
Now my grateful voice I raiſe, 

Ye angels, ſwell a mortals praiſe, 
To charm with your own harmony 
The ear n 


vehement tumults rA 
M 4 long 
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Perhaps the Braces of Yarrow,” one of fineſt 
ballads ever written, may in a claim to ſuperior 
diſtinction. But, even with this exception, I ſhould 
think our Poet more remarkable for engaging ten- 
derue(s, than for deep and affecting pathos. Of 
this his epitaph, beginning with ! Could this fair 
marble,” aflords illuttration. 

In like manner, when he expreſſes joyful ſenti- 
ments, or defcribes fcenes and d jects of feilivity, 
which he docs very often, he diiploys good humour 
and cafy cheerſulneſs, rather than the tranſports of 
mirth, or the brilliancy of wit. In one of tlie belt 
of his Poems, aildieſſed to Lady Mary Montgome- 
ry, he adorns fprightlineſs of theuglit, gracef.l 
ealc, and good humour, with correfponuing language 
and miminrs, In this perfurmauce, a number c 
femule caraers are Jefcribed in the livelieſt man- 
ber, charattcriſcd with judgment, and diſt inguiſhed 
with acute diſcernment. Thus, in the following 
indict deſcription, we Lave the dignity of female 


exc.licuce. 


Fleavenly Charlotte, frum divine, 
Love's univerfal alngdem?s thine : 
Anomicd Queen ! all naconhn'd, 
ITnine is the homage of mankiud. 


In ancther paſſage, we have a fine picture of the 
wentler aud WV CLEFT 2TaCes ; 


In everlaiting Uluſkes ſcen, 

Such Pringle ſhines, of ſprighitly mien: 
To her the power of love imparts, 
Kich gilt ! the luft ſucceſsful arts, 
That 
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Is all abroad upon her face ; 
In bloom of youth ſtill to ſurvive, 
All charms are there, and all alive. 


| Elſewhere we have a melodious beauty. 


The tranſitions in this poem are peculiarly hap- 
py- Such are the following: 


Strike again the lyre, 

Let Hume the notes of joy infpire, &c.—— 
But who is ſhe, the general gaze 
Of aghing crowds, the worls's amaze, 

Who s forth as the bluſhing morn, 

On mountains of the eaſt new born, &c.— 
Fair is the lilly, ſweet the roſe, 

That in thy cheek, O Drummond, glows, &c. 


I have dwelt ſo long, and I could not avoid it, 
on the preceding particulars, that I have not left 
myſelf room · for illuftrations of our Poet's 
and verfification. I obferved, in general, that theſe 
were clegant and melodions; 2:4 fo every reader 
cf genuine taſte will feel them. They are not, 
however, unexceptionable ; and if, ia another letter, 
I ſhould give farther illuſtration of our author's poe- 

M 5 tical 
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tical character, I ſhall hold myſelf bound, not only 
to mention ſome excellencies, but alſo ſome blemiſhes 
in his verſe and dition. I am, &c. 


y of a former age, n 
caught the ſpirit of the fir 
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N 434. ——SaTvurDar, Nov. 26, 1785. 
To the AurHOoR of the Lou x IR. 


are ſucceeded, by the 
death of a near relation, to a conſiderable land eſtate. 
Upon this event I reſolved to fix my reſidence at the 
family manſion-houſe. I was very little acquainted 
with that part of the country where it was ſituated ; 
but I was told it was in an good 
neighbourhood 3 and that 1 ſhould be particularly 
fortunate in having it in my power to enjoy an ex- 
cellent ſociety. I found a tolerable library of old 
books, to which I added a pretty extenſive collecti- 
on of modern ones: From the peruſal of them, 
from the attention which I propofed to give to the 
ae of 6 det ef moan et ont nin 
myſclf, and from the enjoyment which I expected 
to reap from the compauy and converſation of my 
neighbours, I wes bs hams het ay tb eud. 
on in a very agreeable manner. 
1 4 naturally of an eaſy temper, anJ deſir- 
ous of being on good terms with every one around 
me, as ſoon as I came to fix ray abode, I made it a 
to get inted with ne 
Enn 
us. Our ſirſt viſits were rather formal and diſtant; 
Om radually wore off, and our correſpondence 
became frequent and repeated. Their invitations to 
me were numerous; and I did not fail to aſk them 
in return. I endeavoured to make my welcome as 
warm as theirs, and to treat them with the fame 
mai ks of hofpitality which I received. 
But, Sir, I now find that what I d would 
have been one of the bleſſings of my 3 
me 


1 
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become one of my greateſt misfortunes. 
bours having once found the way to my houſe, are 
now fcarce ever out of it. When they are idle in 
the moraings, which is almoſt always the caſe, they 
direct their ride or their walk my way, and pay a 
friendly viſit to their neighbour Dolton. I am by 
this means interrupted in my attention to my farm, 
and have not time left to give the neceffary orders. 
It is vain to think of making uſe of my library : 
When 1 fit down to read, I am diſturbed before 


: 


my 
home. This is one of your privileges in town ; but, 
in the country, 9 in the flable, or 
one's chaiſe in the coach houſe, one is of neceflity 
bound to receive all intruders. In this manner are 
my mornings conſtantly loft, and I am not allowed 
to have a fingle half-hour to myſelf. 

This, however, is one of the flighteft of my diſ- 
treſſes; the morning intruſions are nothing to the 
more formal vilitations of the afternoons. Hardly 
a day paſſes without my being obliged to have a 
great dinner for the reception of my neighbours ; 
and when they are not with — 8 neighbour- 
hood, I am told, requires I ſhould be with them, 
and give them my viſitations in return. Even of 
the very beſt company, where the very belt conver- 
fation ta kes plice, a man is apt, at leaſt I have felt 
this in myſelf, ſom-times, to tire and to with for the 
indulgence of that IilleToefs, that fort of dreaming 
indolence, which you, Sir, are ſo well acquainted 
with, and which can only be had alone. But to 
be conſtantly expoſed to be in a crowd, a crowd ſe- 
lected from no other circumſtance than from tkeir 
reſiding withiu ten miles of you ;—the keeper of an 
inn is not, in puint of company, in a worſe fitua- 
tion ! 


But 
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| But the merely being obliged to ſpend my morn- 
ings in the way I have deſcribed, and my after- 
noons in a conſtant crowd of !cuous company, 
is not the evil I have to in of. 
manner in which I am obliged to ſpend it in that com- 
pany is ftill more difagrecable. Hoſpitality in this 
part of the country does not confitt folely in keep- 
ing an open houſc, au receiving all your neighbours 
for many miles around; but one muſt fill ther drunk, 
and get drunk with them one's felf. Having no 
fund of converſation with which they can entertain 
their landlord or each other, they are obliged to 
have recourſe to their glaſs to make up for every 
other want, and deficiency of matter is fuppli-4 by 
repeated bumpers. It is a favourite maxim here, 
that Converſation ſpoils good company; and this maxim 
is moll invariably followed in practice, unle ſs noife 
and vociferation, after the ſwallowing of more than 
one bottle, can be called converſation. M ithout 
injuſtice it may be faid of mult of my neighbuurs, 
that when ſuber they are filent, and when not ſo- 
ber, it were better they remained filent. I have 
frequently mad: efforts to check the riot and iutem- 
rauce of my gueſts, and to with-hold the bottle 
= them, when I have thought they have drunk 
fully as much as was good for them; but I have al- 
ways found myſelf unable to do it. I ſhould hate 
to be called a ſtingy fellow; and I Know, if I were 
to eſtabliſh ſobriety, I ſhould be called ſtingy. When 
I cannot keep my gueſts ſober, I ſometimes try to 


eſcape the glaſs, and to be fober myſelf: But, when 


I do this, I find ſome of them look upon me with 
an evil eye, as if I meant to be a ſpy upon the un- 
guarde'} moments of my gueits ; others laugh at me 
for giving my{c!f airs, as they call it; aud I cannot 
bear to be langhed at. 

But riot and drunkenneſs are not all the ills I 
have to ſubmit to. After we have Crunk vecans of 
liquor, cards are commonly propoſcd; and pambling 


and drunkenne ſs, though very unfit companions, are 
joined 
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: 


111 
r 
7 


old- concern is neglected. I wiſh to 
betimes in the morning, and to have break - 


D% 
24 
- 


early hour: But this cannot be accom- 

; for when I ring for John to bring up the 

EL = wo not been above an hour 
in bed. 


The corruption of the _—_ —_ fami- 

I find is fpreading amon wer. Going in- 
err when I 
had efc:ped from the gambling party in the drawing- 
room, I found the whole ſervants engaged at brog. 
J could hardly be a at rhem ; they were only 
doing on a ſmaller what was a-doing on a 
above flairs ; and * to ſit up all night, 
they were obliged to fill up their time with ſome- 
I have thus, Sir, laid before you ſome of the 
diſtreſſes of my fituation, all of which ſcem to pro- 


ceed 
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ceed from my a good neighbourhood. I have 
refolved tc exert myſelf manfully to put a 
ſtop to theſe grievances, to quarrel with all my neigh- 
bours, and to tell them, that for the future I am to 
lock up my doors, ard neither to give nor receive 
their viſus. But my refulution has hitherto failed 
me. One of the comforts I expected to have re- 
ceived from living in the country, was, that I might 
live undiſturbed ; that the eafineis of my temper 
ſhould not be broke in upon ; and that I ſhould have 
no occaſion for vigorous exertion. Defirvus of be- 
on a foot ing with body, and unable 
— — ESC oe ths Stine of cata 
I have not been able, nor do I believe I ever ſhall be 
able, to fummon up ae much reſolution 2« to expoſe 
myſelf to the ſcorn or to the hatred of thoſe around 


me. 
Tn this ſituation it has occurred to me, that if 


think proper to publiſh this letter, it may poſſi- 
ſtronger meaſure, have 

aftord a hint to my 
neighbours, which may relieve me in fore meaſure, 
without any further ſtir of mine. But if this ſhall 
not happen, and if my grievances ſhall ſtill conti- 
nue, I find I ſhall be obliged, however un 'Ys 
to give up my habitation in the country, an 
take a houſe in town, in order that 12 
times enjoy the pleaſures of ſolitude and retirement, 
and eſcape the evils of a gocd neighbourhbeed. 


I am, Kc. 
GEORGE DALTON. 
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No — Duc. 3, 1785. 
To the Lou x GR. 
SIR, 


I nave obſerved, that the greateſt part of 
your ts have you a detail of griev- 
_— mw complaints. diſcloſing their misfor- 
— have no doubt d to your readers 

leſſons, for avoiding thoſe errors of con- 
_=_ _ in geueral _— the cauſe of them : 

t of ha nay often e as in- 
ſtructive 1 — or diitreſs ; * that 
view, while I gratify my own frelings by the fol- 
lowing narrative, I flatter myfclf it may not be un- 
profitable to others. 

My father, Sir, inherited an eftate in one of the 
northern couaties of this kingdom, a property once 
contiderable, and which had been in bis family for 
fome rations ; but which, during his life and 
that of my grau father, had, ſrom a certain eaſi- 
neſs of temper bordering upon unprovidence, and 
their humane endeavours to aſſiſt their needy relati- 
ons, been ſo greatly reduced, that at my father's 
death it was neceſſary to bring the eſlate > fale for 
the payment of his debts. A trifliag reverſion re- 
maĩned for the fupport of my wother, myſelf, and 
an only filter ; and with this fJender proviũon we be- 
took ourſelves 10 a fmall farm-houſe, which my 
mother rented from the new poſſefſor of our pater- 
nal lands. Here, by her uncon.mon induſtry, and 
the exertioas of a ſpirit ſuperior © or7 misfortunes, 
ſhe maintained ber little huuſchola decently and re- 
ſpectably, while the gained the citcem and admirati- 


en of the whole — a. Boo = 
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was ſome years younger than If, was accuſtomed 
almoſt 4 to bear — in the manage 
ment of the fam My mother had taught us read- 
ing, writing, a ai. the feſt rudim.nats of arithmetic z 
and the clergyman of the pariſh was at pains to in- 
ſtruct me in the elements of the Greek and Latin 
languages, of which, ina few years, I obtained a 
competent knowledge. This worthy man, whoſe 
name was John ſan, had been the friend and compa- 
nion of my father from their ecarli-} infancy, and 
thus conſidered himſelf as hund by duty to be a 
8 and parent to hi- children. He had him- 
an only daughter, of equal age with my lifter, 
and whom, in thoſe days of childhood and inno- 
cence, I regarded alike, with the affection of a bro- 
ther. But on this fil period of my life, though the 
recollection i3 d.lightful, I forbear to enlarge. 

I h. q now attained my fifteenth year, and it be- 

came neceſſary to thi nx of ſome proteſiton by winch 
I wight make my way in the world. bly wchnati- 
on ied me to the ſtudy of medicine, which I had 
proſecuted for ſome time wich great aſaduity, when 
a near relation of my mother's, who warmly inte- 
reſted himſelf in our welfare, procured for me the 
commiiten of a ſurgeon's mate on board an India- 
man. The ſhip to which I belonged was to fail 
within a foitaizht aſter I received intelligence of m 
appointment. "My mother prepared fur me a fock 
of linens, ard ot her neecſſarics, to which ſhe added 
a purſe with fifteca guincas. The worthy Mr. 
Johnſon gave me a pocket - bible, with his blefling. 
My filter, and his daughter Emmy, gave me their 
tears ; for that was all they had to beſtow: But from 
the tears of the hotter I felt an emotion of tender- 
neſs beyond What even the affection of a brother 
con!d produce. | had naconſcioully nouriſhed an 
attachment of which this parting firſt taught me the 
force, but which, at the ſame time, it obliged me 
to ſliſſe and cunceal. 


After 


4 
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Aſter a voyage of ſix montha, our arrived in 
the Ganges. During my ftay 2 I was 
fortunate enough to recommend myſclf to a coun- 
tryman of my own, then high in the council; by 
22 with my Captain's Icave, I obtained 
of ſurgeon to a fmall ſettlement of 
the Company's, which bordered on the territory of 
the Nabob of ——. Various, Sir, are the methods 
of acquiring wealth in India. Of theſe the obvi- 
ous and apparent are fo well known, that they need 
not be mentioned : The more myſterious courſes to 
aflluence, as I never was folicitous myſelf to unra- 
vel, fo I am not well qualified to explain. It is enough 
for me to fay, that, with a good conſcience, and 
during a twelve years exercife of a profefſion ſervice- 
able to my fellow creatures, I acquired what to 
me appeared a competency. In ſhort, Sir, being 
now poſſeſſed of a fortune of 25,cocl. I began to 
think of returning to my native country. I had, 
from tine to time, during the laſt years of my ſtay in 
India, remitted fuch ſums to my mother as I judg- 
ed might enable her to exchange her toilſume and 
parſimonious mode of life for eaſe and comfort ; but 
ſhe wrote to me, that induſtry was now become fa- 
miliar, and even agreeable, that ſhe could not reliſh 
the bread of — and that it was ſufficient hap- 
3 to be aſſured of my 


mother . 


kr 


billet : 
—7" Ixus bearer, his ſervant, to 
% acquaint his deareſt mother and ſiſter, he is 
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* within a day's journey of Brookland farm, and 
*« propoſes, by God's bleſſing, to Le with them this 
evening.“ 

This note was meant to give them time to pre- 
pare for our meeting; but I had not patience to 
wait my man's return, and ſet out a few minutes af- 
ter him. I need not defcribe the emotions I felt 
at Gght of my native fields, the recollection of which 
diſtance cf place and length of time had rather en- 
deared than impaired. I had little leĩſure to ind 
the rememhrat ce: My mother and fifter, equally 
impatient with myſclf, had come out to watch the 
road by which I was to arrive. Our mecting was 
ſuch as might be expected from aſſection, heighten- 
ed by the anxictics of abſence ; our joy, fuch as 
| profperity can give to thoſe to whom proſperity has 
not always been known, to thoſe whom protperity 
enables to make others happy. 

You will eaſily f gure, Sir, thoſe topics, which, 
after ſoI:rg an abſence, would naturally be the ſub- 
jeR cf our converſetion. One of the firſt inquiries 
I made was about the worthy Mr. Johnſon and his 
amiable daughter. Ny mether informed me that 
this good man was then in the laſt ſtage of a pain- 
ful diſeaſe, under which he had languiſhed above 
three years, zn| which his conſtitution could not 
thus long have refifted but for the tender care and 
dutiful attention of his daughter Emmy; but this 
affeQionate eb. ild had, as was thought from that mo- 
tive alone, rejected ſeveral advantageous offers of 
marriage. To this, my filter added, that fe was 
one of the lovelicſt and meſt accompliſhed of wo- 
men. 

On my way to the farm, I had remarked the ruin- 
ous appearance of the manſion-boufe, which had 
been the ſeat of wy forefathers. My mother in- 
formed me, that the genticman who purchaſed the 
eſtate from our had been ſome years dead; 
and that his fon, by a courſe of extrava „ had 
ſo embarraſſed his fortune, that it was ht he 
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would ſoon be obliged to fell the greateſt part of his 
landed - An opportunity thus nt- 
ing 'tſclf of recovering my paternal eſtate, I deter- 
mined to offer — to become the purchaſer, 
and flattered myf:1f with the proſpect (1 hope it 
was an honeſt pride) of re-eſtabliſhing our ancient 
family in the domaia of their anceſtors. 

The firſt viſit I paid to Mr. Johnſon led me to 
form ſchemes of a nature yet more deb ghtful to my 
imagination. Long abſence, and the buſtle of an 
active life, had lulled aſleep without extinguiiking 
that aſſect ion with which kis lovely danger had in- 
ſpired me in my early years. The fight of the beau- 
tiful Emma revived that paſſion in its utmolt force, 
and convinced me that ſhe was the arbitreſs of my 
future happineſs or miſery. I thought I perceived 
in che tender confuſion, the diflidence and modeſty 
of her demeanor, and in the fmplicity of a heart 
untaugut to diſguiſe its emotions, that I was far 
from being indifferent to her; nor was I deceived in 
this flattering idea. Her father's diſſolution was 
fait approaching. He ſurvived my return but a few 
months ; and the laſt act of his public duty was the 
union of our hands. 

Five years have elapſed ſince that event; and I 
hope, Sir, you will not think my narrative tedious, 
if I give a thort ſketch of the manner in which I 
have paſſed that happy period. 

The tranſaction for the purchaſe of our eſtate was 
attended with very little difficulty ; and the reſtora- 
tion of the family to its ancient territories was cele- 
brated by all the tenants and — 7 with high 
feſtivity, and every mark of heart ſat ĩsfaction. 
I began immediately to repair the defolated manſi- 
on-houſe ; and having myſelf ſome talle in architec- 
ture, contrived to render it a moſt commodious ha- 
bitation, without injuring the antiquity of its ap- 
pearance, which I venerated. The apartments were 

repaired 


* 
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repaired in the modern faſhion ; and the e of 
my Lmma's taſte diſp yed itſelf in their furniture 
and decorations. In a few particulars I iuduliged 
perkaps a little caprice. The wide-cxtended chim- 
ney of the hall, which its late pr: pri:tor had con- 
tracted to the modern fcale, and decorated with 
Dutch porcclaine, I enlarged once more to its origi- 
nal dimenſions. It was a venerable monument of 
ancient hoſpitality. My graadfather's oaken chair 
was found mouldering in a garret. It was reſtored 
to its place. The top of a ſquare tower I fitted 
up into a library, lighted by a large Gothic window 
with leaden cafements ; from whence by day I com» 
mand a beautiful landſcape of the country, and by 
night can explore the heavens with my teleſcope ; 
and here, in my favourite ſtudies of philoſophy, ge- 
neral phyſics, and claſſical litcrature, of which I have 
a pretty numerous collection of the beſt authors, I 
paſs many delightful hours. In another part uf the 
building I have a ſmall laboratory for chemical ex- 
periments, and the compoſition of medicines. Thoſe 
reſearches to which I was formerly led by my pro- 
feſſion, fill furniſh me with an amuſiag, and even an 
uſeful employment; for, while Providence blcfſes 
me with health, I will always be the poor man's 
phyſician. 

As I am rather unwilling to cecupy myſelf with 
piactical huſbandry, a ference which without a pe- 
culiar bent and inclination, I have always thought 
was nut raflily to be engaged in, I iimit my ruilie 
employ ments to plantiug and gardening. The fields 
which ſurround my houſe owe their principal beau- 
ties to natur. i he upland an! barrea ſpots I have 
covered with wood, which in © few vcars will afford 
buth beauty and ficher. Aﬀited by my Emma's 
judgment, I have lad out a large garden, which 
promiſes ſcon to funih me with a profullen of the 
moſt delicate fruits. A fine trovtivg fiream waſhes 
its border. My bis peitere my nition, and ſupply 
my game; of which the fickk is excellent, and the 
laſt is plcatitul. 


Soon 
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a few weeks: 


& na diſrontinuing to amuſe the town, if 


you will do me the honour of a viſit, I promiſe you 


you can cyontrive to 


and 


the beſt bed in my houſe, a bottle of my beſt wine, 
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and the beſt welcome I can 


your's, &c. 


JOHN TRUEMAN. 
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No 45.——SaTuxDay, Decent 10, 1785. 


To the AutTror of the Lovnxcts. 


SIR, 


Pranars it is vanity in me to ſuppoſe that you 
been expecting to hear from me, and it is poſ- 
from my fir account of myici*, may have 
that the. were very melancholy reaſons 
filence. But I am, Sir, thank God! re- 
turned to my native country in no worſe condition, 
with reſpe& to health, than when I leſt it. As to 
and happincis, I can't ſay; my wiſe thinks 
health much the ctter for our expedition. 
Perhaps, Sir, I may in time learn to be recon- 
ciled to noiſe and di urbance, and forget my old 
habits of quiet and care of my health, which my 
dear deceaſed friend Dr. Dubai, -{ bad tauglit me. 
And yet I do nut £ni that my je ursey has recon- 
ciled me much to the change, t!:;:agh I have had 
ſome practice in the way of bulltle and adventure, as 
you will find from a ſhort account of our excur- 
fon. 
As the motive of our journey was profeſely the 
re · eſtubliſument of my health, I lad realen to 
imagine that it would be conducted ia the manner 
beſt ſuited for that pri-poſe. ? h:d made out a little 
Pharmcopeia of things neceiiary to bi takea along 
with us on the road; but would ion believe it, Sir, 
our new family-phyfician dec/ared them altogether 
„ aud our whole n leine-cheſt was 
made of one phial, containing two druchms of 
ſpirit of hartſhorn, and a bottle huldins about as 
many pounds of Frech brandy, Eu my wife 
found room in the carriage for her favourite maid, 
her 
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her Spaniſh lipdey, and three band boxes. Her mon- 
ker, who arrived jult before we fet out, ſhe was with 
difficulty prevailed on to leave behind under the care 
of the wwnfekeeper 3 an acquaintance, indeed, who 
met us a few miles out of town on the road to Eng- 
land, rode up to my wife's fide of the carriage, faid 
he ſuppoſ-d Mr. Dyson was following, and, point- 
ing to the corner where I was ſtuck up among the 
band boxes, tob! her he ws glad to find ſhe had ta- 
ken little Mahr Ju doo along with her. 
Harrowgoate was the place of our deſti- 
nation, yet my wife (who was general of this expe- 
dition), thought it micht be proper to ſlop at one 
of the more private watering places in Cum- 
berland, to initiate us as it were into that fort of 
life ; as young recruits, I am told, are taught to 
ſtand their own fire by firſt flaſhing their muſkets in 
the pan. We accordingly made a halt at one of 
thoſe places, with the intention of ſtaying ſome 
weeks; but we very ſoon tired of it, as the fociety 
was by no means genteel enough for my wife to 
mix in with any degree of ſatisfaction. The only 
people the would allow us to confort with were the 
family of Sir John Dumplin, a London merchant, 
who had been knighted for his eminence in com- 
merce, who had arrived a few days before us with 
his Lady and three daughters, aud a Captain in the 
army, who had come thither to recover the fatigues 
he had ſuffered during the fiege of Gibraltar, and 
whom Mrs. Dy-ſoon took great delight in hearing 
recount his adrentures. We amuſed curſelves dur- 
ing our ſtay by making the other members of the 
party ridiculous, though they did not want for jokes 
againſt us too. They called me and my wife 
«+ Death and Sin; the firft I could underſtand from 
my feebleneſs and bad health; but how they applied 
the ſecond, neither the Captain nor I could ever 
comprehend ;—they had ſeveral jeſts equally low and 
unjuſt againſt the family of Sir ſohn Dumplin, whe 
they pretended was only a ſugar-boiler in Wapping, 
Vor I. N and 
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with our allies, the Dumplin family. 
in found it convenient to remain, kaving 
de ſerted from us, on ſome difference with 
Ladies, and made his peace with 

the mediation of the goud- 
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find no enjoyment in any thing in this world. The 
diforder in her ncrves, however, was of a kind ex- 
tremely different from mine. None of that weak- 
neſs and relaxation which I had experienced from a 
child : her's, the phyſicians faid, was an extreme 
tenſion and irritability. She kept, it feems, a fe- 
male attendant, Who was of the greateſt uſe to her 
in this complaint; but that attendant had died juſt 
before her arrival at Harrowgate, and, in this un- 
fortunate interval, my acquaintance with her began: 
So ſhe beſtowed all her tenſion and irritability on 
me. It makes me quake when I think of her, Mr. 
r! and yet, though you will call it very filly, 

T conld not for the life of me flake her off. She 
had become, I don't know how, a fort of Ciciftea 
to me by the common conſent of our houſe, and I 
could not get rid of her without a degree of exer- 
tion that my weak conſtitut ĩon was unequal to. But 
her conſtitution, as ſhe told us, was always the bet · 
ter for exertion. She execrtcd it on me with a vcu- 
geance. I often thought of the ſimile of the vul- 
people we had left at our laſt watering place. 
Mrs. Raſp would have compleated Milton's Trio to 
a hair. 


I was very thankful when the end of the ſeaſon 
made me rid of her, though it did not reſtore me to 
Home or to quiet. Mrs. Dy-focn, on looking over the 
road-book, perceived what a mere ſtep it was from 
Harrowgate to London, and calculated how much 
expence was faved by going to the metropolis, now 
when we were more than half of the way from 
Edinburgh. Ia this idea ſhe was much encouraged 
by her couſin, Col. O*Shannon, as well as by Lady 
Dumplin, and half a dozen other Ladies who had 
come from the capital, at whoſe houſes ſhe was to 
be molt agreeably entertamed if ſhe went thither. 
It was in vain that I urged my health, and the dan- 

of a long journey ; the journey would do me 
good, and +3 66 wes 200 miles fouth, which gave 
t a great advantage, in point of climate, to delicate 
| people 
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people like me. So out we ſet the day after our 
friends the Dumplins, who were to travel faſter, 
(as indeed I am not able to make long journies), 
and kindly undertook to procure lodgings, and have 
them ready for our reception. 

But their ſervices in that way were anticipated 
by our good friend Colonel O' Shannon, who tra- 
velled faſter than any of us, as he generally makes 
his journics in the ſtage- coach for the fake of com- 
pany, and fometimes even takes a ſlage or two on 
the outiide to enjoy the air and the proſpect. We 
found on our arrival that he had provided vs with a 
lodging in the houſe of a country-woman of his, a 
milliner in the Hay-market, who, be told us, had 
been reduced by misfortunes to keepa ſhop, though 
ſhe was deſcended from the great © Neil, and could 
claim kindred with himſelf, and molt of the noble 
families in Europe. She was very uſcful to my wife 
in letting her know the faſhions ; and with her affiſt- 
ance, Mrs. Dy- ſoon contrived to fill, I dun't know 
how many baud-boxes and trunks, Wich, however, 
luckily for me, grew to ſuch a magaitu2e, as to re- 
quire half a ſhip's room to convey tucm ; aud ſo they 
were ſent down to Scotland by fea. As for the Co- 
lonel, he was indefatigable in his attentions, and 
breakfalted, dined and fupped with us almolt ev 
day. Indced, we were the more dependent on his 
company, as we were diſappointed in getting into 
any other during our five or fix weeks ſtay in town. 
We never could find any of our Harrowgate acquain- 
tance at home; even the Dumplin family we faw 
but for two ſhort morning-calls at our lodging; Sir 
David, indeed, muttered ſomething about our eat- 
ing a Lit of mutton with him; but Lady Dumplin 
ſaid ſhe was forry to fay, that that would be ve 7 
il/-corvenicnt at their preſent houſe, which they were 
juſt about changing for one in B<ſerd-/quare, where 
the hoped for the honour of our company at her firſt 
rout, which was to be held the 5th of Jan. next. 
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They told us the town was quite empty at the fea- 
fon when we were there; but I am fure there was 
noiſe and buſtle enough of all conſcience ; carts 
rumhling, coackes rattling, cr:crs bawling, and bells 
ringing, from morning to night, and ſometimes, as 
my poor head felt, al night too. My wife, how- 
ever, luckily found it very dull, otherwiſe we ſhould 
not probably have left it fo foon as we did, though 
not before it had coſt us ſome hundred of guineas to 
find out that there was nothing in it worth ſeeing. 
Colonel O' Shannon carried us to fome fights fuch as 
they were; he ſhewed us the Tower, St. Paul's, 
Bedlam, and the three Bridges ; took us to the city 
Panthcon, the Dog and Duck, and the Swearing- 
houſe at High-gate. As for genteel company, he 
regretted exceedingly that almoſt all his acquaintance 
were in the country ; but promiſed that when we 
came again he would introduce us to a director of 
the Bank, a Lord of the T and the Mafter- 
of the Ordnance, which laſt, he afſured us, 

a particular friend{hip for him; but, in his 
—— 4 us acquainted with a young gen- 
tleman, who, he faid, was one of that great man's 
firſt favourites, and a ſecretary in his office ; an ap- 
—— which the Colonel had procured for him. 

y wife was very folicitous to cultivate Mr. M*<Phe- 
lim's acquaintance, en account of two nephews of 
hers who are in the army, to whom the Colonel and 
he have promiſed their intereſt ; and we have the 

reaſon to rely on their friendihip, as the Co- 

and his friend did us the honour of accepting 

a loan of 2oc!. from me, (which Mr. M*Phelim 

wanted to make up a ſum ia the abfence of the 

— of the Ordnance) on their joint 
curity. 

Not long after this tranſaction, we left London, 
and I found it fome comfort, after all my diftreſſes 
and diſturbances, to find myſelf again ſafe and found 
in my native country. Not that I am free of the 
diſquĩet of my journey ; it rings in my cars fill in 

| the 
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the narration of my wife, who has ſuch talents for 
deſcription, that, if I had not witneſſed the circum- 
ſtances, I ſhould have Sir D. to 
be a knight of the Garter, Colonel O' Shannon a 
Lieutenant-general, and his friend Mr. MPhelim 
a Privy-counſcllor. She makes all our 

take notice how much better I am for Harrowgate, 
— * e 
ter, except the company Py t 

no fort of whatever. I muſt confeſs, however, 
that I am no worſe on the whole, and am not near 
fo much afraid of dying as before I was married. 


I am, &c. 


JEREMIAH DY-SOON. 


No 46.——SaTuxDar, Dc. 17, 1785. 
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To the Aurrker ofthe L.ocery cir 


SIN. 


THE gentecl but pointed irony with which you 
mention the follics ot our ſex, and the pains you 
take, in your admired Effays, for our inſtruct ion 
and improvement, will, I make no doubt, have ſome 
influence on the minds of thoſe who are thoughtleſs, 
but not diſſipated; and who, though hurried down 
the ſtream of pleaſure, are not yet enough hardened 
to diſregard the admonitions of virtue. 

Among young people of this defertption, many 
ladies may be led to the attainment of mental ac- 
compliſhments, in hopes of recommending themſelves 
to the notice of the other ſex z who, from their ſu- 
perior education, and more ſolid judgment, would, 
one might preſume, be more guided by the dictates 
i good ſenſe, than led by the blind caprices of Taſhi- 
en. Hut metlünks, Sic, it would pot be altogether 
tair to ruiſlead your inexperienced female readers with 
dach fallacious hopes. Tell them as much as you 

leaſe of the internal rewards that belong to virtue: 
That to embeiliſh, in early life, their minds with 
taſte, and to enlighten their underſtandings with 
ſome degree of knowledge, will prove to them an 
inexhauſlible ſource of delight in the lonely hours 
of ſolitude, and procure veneration and reſpect to 
their declining years. But let them know, that 
on the fine fellows who, in our days, deign 
to mingle in the feraale world, fuch accompliſhments 
will have as much influence, as the harmonious com- 
— aa of Mr. Braid- 
c. 

To be diſtinguiſied by your ſex, is more or leſs 
the wiſh of every female heart. To ſolicit that diſ- 
tinction, Fancy is put to the torture to dreſs out the 
votaries of Fzſhion ; and, todeſerve it, the more ju- 

dicious 
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dicious endeavour to adorn their minds with know- 
ledge, taſte, and fentiment. Which of theſe moſt 
frequently attain their end, you, Sir, who frequent 
the circles of the great and gay, can be at no luſs to 
determine. 

As I was early taught to mark the characters, and 
make reflections on the events that paſſed before me 
in life, ſhort as that life has been, aad few and fim- 
ple as have been its tranquil ſcenes, perhaps a ſketch 
of it may not be altogether unworthy your pe- 


I am the daughter of a c n, whoſe vir- 
tnes adorn humanity, and whoſe c er, in every 
reſpect, does honour to his profeſſion. A long at- 
tachment had ſubſiſted between him and my mother, 
before the pride of her relations (who piqued them- 
ſelves on their high deſcent) would ph. 7 to her 
being made happy for ever by an union with one 
whom thoſe relations conſidered as her inferior: 
But the conſtancy of their affection at length ſub- 
ducd every obſtacle ; and their life has ever Since 
been one continued fcene of domeſtic felicity. As 
I was their only child, my education was the prime 
object of their attention. To procure me the more 
elegant accompliſhments, they appropriated the ſav- 
ings of their economy ; while, with the tendereſt 
falicitude, they themſelves endeavoured to form my 
manners, to cultivate my underſtanding, and to che- 
riſh the virtues of my heart. 

The friendly terms on which we lived with the 
| ou» of our pariſh, whoſe lady took a particular 

iking to me, gave me * opportunities of 

xing with polite company. natural gaie 
r ſteady fincerity of my — 
gained me the good · will of all my companions ; with 
fome of whom 1 early contracted the moſt tender 
friendſhip—a friendſhip which has increaſed with 
our increaſing years, and received ſtrength from 
every incident of pain or pleafure that has befallen 
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had here a more ample opportunity of obſerving 


whoſe parties, cither at home or at public places, I 
had a general invitation, made me efteemed quite 
the ton by the ſet of men who viſited my uncle. I 
was often diitreffed by their civilitie:, and put out of 

enance by their eagerneſs to ſhew me attention; 
while by the gentlemen in her Ladyſhip's fuit I was 
conſidered of more importance than any other 
piece 8 " — Fm like 
yourſelf, Sir, was not idle ; 
and, while unthought of, and unſpoke to, made 
| fuch remarks on the ſcene before me as I hope will 
be of ſervice to me through life. 


N 
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county-aſſembly, as I knew I would there find my- 
ſelf in a very different fituation to that in which 1 
figured at the balls in ——. But what was my de- 
light, on ſeeing enter the aſſembly-room, along with 
a family of the nrſt rank, two of my moſt intimate 
acquaintances in that loved county! As both the 
gentlemen had here honoured me with their parti- 
cular attention, my heart beat with rapture at the 
idea of what delight they muſt receive this un- 
expected interview. But I foon found theſe gen- 
tlemen wiſely conſidered that I now mored in a diffe- 
rent ſphere. They avoided ſeeming to obſerve me 
as long as poflible ; and when at length obliged to 
do it, paſſed their compliments with a certain care- 
lefs air, which may not improperly be ſtyled a well- 
bred fort of incivility. A moment's reflection on 
this little flriking incident reſtored me to my fenſes ; 
and I returned home with the molt cheerful alacrity, 
as to the certain aſylum of happineſs and tranquil- 


In a little time aſter I had thus recovered from 
the delitium of fiattery and folly, our focicty re- 
ceived a conſiderable accuilition in our acquaintance 
with Derilas. This gentleman, who had lately 
come to the country in purfnit of health and rural 
amuſements, was fiſt noticed by my father for his 
regular attendance at church ; and, by the politeneſs 
of his manners, and folidity of his converſation, foon 
recommended himſelf to his particular regard. He 
appeared to be one of thoſe favourites of Nature, 
whom ſhe has endowed with her belt gifts, a good 
underſlanding, and a benevolent heart. His mind 
ſeemed enlightened by fcience, enlarged by a know- 
ledge of the world, and, we were told, kad been 
ſoftened by the correcting hand of misfortune. He 
r parſonage-houſe, to which he 
had at all times a general invitation, and where he 
was ever welcomed by the unaffected kindneſs of 
plain, but genvine hoſpitality. As Dorilas feemed 
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fipated ſcenes of life, he always appeared 
with our rural fimplicity ; but no ſooner did 
get intimately acquainted with the families of high- 
er rank, and found himſelf eſtabliſhed in a circle 
of greater ffy/e, than he omitted his viſits at the 
parſonage-houſe, and even mentioned its inhabitants 
with that fort of contemptuous ridicule, which, 
though it may be a very faſhionable manicre de parler, 
gives a deeper wound to the feelings, than the en- 
venomed ſting of calumny can inflit. We were all 
hurt at being thus diſappointed in a character of 
which we had formed fo high an idea; and when 
on a viſit to friend at tlie county-town, I ac- 
cidentally met with Dorilas, I found it impoſlible to 
conceal the reſentment with which his conduct had 
infpired me. But when I ſaw his ſurpriſe at the ap- 
parent coldneſs of my manner, I began to reflect, 
that, ſhould we be miſtaken, 4 milinformed, I 
might, by my ſeeming caprice, done zn injut 

to feeli perhaps no leſs delicately fulceptible of 
it than my own. I therefore reſolved to acquaint 
him with what we had heard, and frankly to tell him 
our opinion of his behaviour; but in the only op- 
portunity that ever after offered, I was fo embarraſſ- 
ed by the ſtately diſtance of his manner, and the 


difficulty of introducing the ſubject with N 

delicacy and fpirit, that I found it ĩimpoſſible to 
fil my intention. The little converſation that paſſed 
only ſerved him with a pretence to put an entire 
end to our acquaintance z and, in fix months after, 
Dorilas ſet out on a gay party to the German Spa, 

without deigning to enquire even for my father. 
Such is the incenſe offered at the ſhrine of Faſni 
on ! not by the vain and giddy, but even by 
the ſentimental and judicious ! and ſuck the attentions 
people who ſhine not in that brilliant ſphere may ex- 
ante maps» _ — — 1. 
they ! according to t iſe maxims of my 
. who are endowed with that true 
greatneſs of mind, which can look down with equal 
indifference 
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indifference on the ſoothing praiſe of flattery, or the 
ſcornful ſneer of pride; of the 
favour of the fickle, aad the regard of the incon- 
ſtant, derive a happineſs from the humble conſciouſ- 
neſs of ſuperior virtue, that infinitely tranſcends all 
which the world can beftow. 
Afraid of having already too long treſpaſſed on 

your patience, I now haſten to conclude, with aſſur- 
ing you how much I am 


Your admiring reader, 
ALMERIA. 


— — —— — - 
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Hxxoporus tells us, that Amaſis King of 
eſtabliſhed a law, commanding, that every 
Egyptian ſhould annually declare, 2 
nor of the province, by what means he maintained 
himſelf ; which, if he omitted to do, or if, on fuch 


examination, he gave not a ſatisfactory 
his way of living, he ſhould be 


Happening to meet with this paffag 
80 


een refl-Qing on the ef- 
ight have, if introduced into this iſſand. 


A. N any jones 
1 ſhall endeavour to 
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2 promulgation of a fimilar law in our 


own country. 

Upon the appointed day, I fancied that I ac- 
the whole inbabitants of the province to 
the palace of the Governor. On our arrival we 
were ſhown into a hall of vaſt extent, at one end of 
which, on ſomething like a throne, fat the Gover- 
nor, furrounded by clerks, whoſe buſineſs it was to 
take down the account which every perſon in his 
turn ſhou!d give. Silence being proclairacd, we were 
directed to approech the throve ane by one, in a 
certain order, to give an account of our way of Au- 
ing. ard to ſuy what means each of us maintained 
2 This ns appeared the more awful, 
for this reaſon, that the law of Amaſis, like many 
other good inſtitutions, had been allowed to go into 
diſuſe; and, after being neglected for ages, was 
no revived on account of ſome recent enormities, 
which call forth the attention of Government. I 
fancied, too, that the law was ſo far altered, that 
inſtead of death in all caſes, the Governor was au- 
thoriſed to inflit ſueh puniſhmenrs upon delinquents 

as their offences ſhould ſeem to mcrit. 
The firſt whoſe lot it was to anſwer the awful queſ- 
tions, was a handfome man cloathed in a garment of 
bright ſcarlet embroidered with gold. He ap- 
the throne with an affured countenance, 
and, with a look of ſelf · approbation, informed the 
Governor, that he lived by the moſt honourable of 
all profeſſions; that his ſole buſineſs was to kill and 
deſtroy his ewn ſpecies, to butcher men who had 
never injured him, whom perhaps he had never feen 
ne the higheſt eſ- 
teem and regard. For doing this, faid he, my coun- 
try gives me a daily allowance, on which I live with 

eaſe and comfort. 

At this account, 1 obſerved a momentary bluſh 


to croſs the face of the governor. He diſmiſſed the 
young man with a look in which I could difcern 
— -* 
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fore his eyes, but with thoſe abſurd and unjuſt mea- 
fares of government which were ſuppoſed to make 
ſuch inſtitutions nceefſary. 

The oflicer was ſucceeded by a young man ſt ill 
more gaily dreſſed. As he approached the throne, 
I perceive in his countenance marks of anxiety 
and apprehenſion, which he ſeemed defirous to con- 
ceal by an appearance of eaſe and indifference. When 
the queſtions were put to him, he heſitated for 
ſome time; but at length was obliged to declare, 
that he was the fon of an honeſt and induſtrious 
tradeſman ; that, deſpiſing the occupation of his fa- 
ther, he left his houſe, and removed to Memphis, 
where, by the ſplendour of his appearance, he con- 
trived to get into the ſociety of perſons of high diſ- 
tinction; and that he ſupported the expence of this 
mode of life, by playing with thoſe perſons for 
ſums of money at games, in which, by much 
bour and conſtant attention, ke had attained a ſupe- 
rior degree of excellence. The Governor, having 
heard him to an end, fenterced the unfortunate 
youth to be ſent back tothe houſe of his father, to 
aſſiſt him in his labour. The father, who was pre- 
ſent in the hall, at the fame time received orders to 
keep his ſon in cloſe confinement, till he had acquir- 
ed a habit of application, and a ſufficient degree of 
ſkill in the buſineſs to which he was now to apply 
He was followed by a perion not unlike him in 
manner and appearance, though ſomewhat more ad- 
vanced in years. The account this perfon gave of 
himſelf was nearly in theſe words: I was born to an 
independent fortune, to which I ſucceeded at the 
age of cighteen by the death of my father. From 
that moment, my ſole object was the enjoyment of 

my fortune, of which I thought I ſhould never be 
| end. I joined in every party of plea- 
fare, and indulged in every ſpecies of expenſive dif- 
i end of ſeven years, I found my 
comfort that n 


b 
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for me was, that I had ſpent it in a manner ſuitable 
tomy rank, and in the fociety of the firſt and no- 
bleſt perſons in Egypt. Happily for me, thoſe 
grcat perſons conceived that it would be unbecun.ing 
to expoſe one who had paſſed ſo many hours in their 
company, to poverty and wart ; at the fame time 
they jolly conũdered, that it might degrade a per- 
fon who could boaſt of once having been their equal 
and companion, tv ſubſiſt on the bounty of private 
individuals. They therefore hamtly beſought our 
mighty Sovereign, to beſlow upou me an office at 
once honourakle and lucrative. To this requeſt he 
was pleaſed to lend a favourable ear. The emolu- 
ments of my cflice are conliderable ; but I am oblig- 
ed to give a portion of them to a creature who per- 
forms the duties of it, and upon the remainder I can 
ſtill afford to Ive in luxury not much inferior to that 
of my former cpulcace.” — Upon hcacing this ac- 
count, the Governor inquired ixto the character of 
the deputy, and finding he was a worthy and re- 
ſpeQable citizen, who had long done the buſineſs of 
a.laborious aud important office, for the fmall pit- 
tance allowed him by the gentlemen before him, he 
pronounced a ſentence which. to me appeared highly 
equitable. He ordered, that the deputy ſhould in 
fature draw the whole emoluments, paying only to 
the principal the fame allowance which formerly the 
y had received. 
next perſon who approached the throne, ad- 
dreſſed the Governor with an unembarraſfe d and a 
ſteady countenance, in the following words: © By 
ſome fortunate circumſtances,” faid he, 1 was 
early in life introduced into the ſociety of many per- 
ſons of the firſt diſtinction. At their tables I ac- 
quired a taſte for living, which I came to con- * 
ſider as the ſirſt OO ; but poſſe ſſing no 
fortune, this paſſion might have proved a cue in- 
ſtead of a bleffing, had I not happily difcovered a. 
method of gratifying it, at once eaſy aud agreeable. 
By my intercourſe with the great, I * 
that 


, 
\ 
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| peared a tall, thin, meagre figure, which ſtalked up 
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that it was in my power to give, in return for the 
datntics of their table, f.mething which to them 
was more precious, while it coſt me nothing. At 
the board of Scthos, I harrangue in praife of learn- 
ing and learned men, well that, amidſt all 
his opulence and ſplendour, the chief ambition of 


 Sethos is to be confidered as a man of letters. At 


the elegant repaſts of Qſoruth, I join him in declaim- 
ing agaiaſt the luxury . 
wle ſor ſome 
new deli to provoke a ſatiated appetite. At 
the houſe of the rich Suſennes, whoſe vanity lies in 


cellence of his table, I openly praiſe every did that 
and tell Suſennes, that his wine of Per- 


in the world, and that his gardens 
produce fruits of uarivalled excellence. In this vo- 
cation or calling of mine, as it may be termed, there 
is cnc circumſtance which, it muſt be confeſſed, is 


with a look of incffable contempt, « if you can ſub- 
mit to live on ſuch terms.” 
Upon the removal of this 


with wonderful dignity to the preſence of the Go- 
vernor, and thus addreſſed him : © I am the repre- 
—_ OT O_— family in 
Egypt. re 
— of Sclotris and Semiramis. It is true, 
that ow.ng to the princely generoſity of my great 
anceſtors, I am at preſent obliged to bonour ſome 
wealthy inhabitants of this province, fo far as to re- 
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ecive from them the means of ſubſiſtence. Embold- 
enced, perhaps, by this circumitarce, one of thoſe 
perſons lately preſumed to aſk my daughter in mar- 
riage, telling me, that their hearts had long been 
united by every tie of the moſt tender affection. 
But I drove the vile plebeian from my prefence ; and, 
had I not been prevented, would have ſacrificed him 
to my juſt indiguation.” | 

At the cloſe of this narative, the Governor he- 
fitated for a moment, and then ordered the guards 
to conduct this noble perſonage to the hoſpital ſet 
apart for the reception of lunatics. 

A gentleman, whoſe train and whoſe a 
— his conſequence, now approached the throne, 
with a look and manner poliſhed at the fame time 
and aſſured. I preſume,” faid he to the Gover- 
nor, © you are not unacquainted with the name of 
Zora. lu that council which the __ 
Sovereign has eſlabliſed for the government i 
Ethiopian dominions, I hold a diſtinguiſhed place; 
a fituation which I owe to my own talents, having 
neither the influence of hereditary wealth, nor | 


4 


with which that council has been. agnated, 


| 
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the fluctuating opinions of mankind, to rank, to 
office, and to wealth.” The Governor looked ſtern- 
ly at him, and his face reddened with indignation : 
L am not indeed,” faid he, © a ſtranger to the name 
of Zoroes ; I have heard of ſuch a man, who lives 
on the miſchiefs of faction, who foments diviſions, 
That he may increaſe his own conſequence, and creates 
parties, that he may guide them in the blindneſs of 
their courſe ; who fows public contention, that he 
may reap private advantage; and thrives amidſt the 
ſtorms that wreck the peace of his country.” He 
gave the ſignal to the guards, who hurried Zorocs 
to his fate. His punithment was cruel, but fome- 
what analogous to his character and his crimes. He 
was expoſed, in an iſland of the Nile, to the croco- 
diles that inhabit it. 

Aſter witneſſing this diſagreeab!c . of juſ- 
tice, it was with Ibeheld a beautiful female, 
dreſſed with equal elegance and ſplendour, tripping 
towards the throne, and ſeemingly pleaſed with the 
admiration of the ſurrounding multitude. In a 
ſweet accent, with a manner rather infantine, 
ſhe informed the raor, that ſome months ago 
ſhe had married a man of fourſcore, who had nothi 
—ů 22 22. 
ſhe previouſly ſtipulated, that ſhe ſhould have the ab- 
ſalute di © You fee,” faid ſhe, © the uſe I 
make of it. Theſe jewels 
the province; and | 

I The 


are eſteemed the fineſt in 
foon to paſleſs a ſet ſtill 
more precious. or, without hearing 
more of her prattle, a ſentence which 
I confeſs I thought ſomewhat ſevere. He ordered her 
to be ſtript of all her coſtly ornaments, and to be ſeut 
home in a plain garment to the houſe of her huſband, 
with ĩuſtructions, that, during the remainder of his 
days, ſhe ſhould be conſtrained to live conſtantly 
with him, and permitted to ſee no other company 
Ver. 

While I was commiſerating the hard fate of this 
fair unfortunate, the crier pronounced my own 


name, 
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name, in a deep and hollow tone of voice. This 
alarmed me ſo much, that I awaked m no fmall 
coniternation, and was very well pleaſed to find my- 
ſelf quietly in own bed in the Good Town of 
Edinburgh. all men living, a Lounger muſt 
ever be the moſt puzzled to give an account of his 
life, converfation, and mode of living ; and, there- 
fore, however wife the law of Amalis may be, I 
fairly own that I was happy to find I was not fub- 
jeA to it. 


NM. 
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Diſcipulur g prioris paſterior dies. Six. 


* 


Tur L.ounger having now “ rounded one re- 
volving year, may conſider himfelf as an acquaint - 
ance of ſome ftanding with his readers, and, at 
this period of gratulations, may venture to pay them 
the compliments of the ſeaſon with the freedom of 
intimacy and the cordiality of friend{hip. In the 
life of a periodical Eſſayiſt, a twelxe-month is a 
conſiderable age That part of the world in which 
his fubje& Fes, he has then had an opportunity of 
viewing in all its different fituations ; he has feen it 
in the hurry of buſineſs, in the heyday of amuſe- 
ment, in the quict of the country ; and he now at- 

tends 
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the 
mind with an enchanting power of tenderneſs and 
melancholy, at whoſe bidding the pleaſurcs, the bu- 
ſineſs, the ambition of the preſent moment fade and 
diſappear. 

Our finer feelings are generally nct more grateful 
to the fancy than moral to the mind. Of this tender 
power which remembrance has over us, ſeveral uſes 
might be made; this divinity of memory, did we 
worſhip it aright, might lend its aid to our bhappi- 
neſs as well as to our virtue. 

An amiable and ingenious philoſopher has remark- 
ed, that in caft/e-building no man is a villain *. 
like manner it may perhaps be pronounced, that 
every man is virtuous in recollection; he reſts with 


* Dr. Reid, in hie“ Efſays on the intellectual powers f 
peculiar 
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peculiar fatisfation on the remembrance of ſuch 
actions as are molt congenial to the better parts of 
his nature, on fuch plcaſures as were innocent, on 
ſuch deſigus as were laudable. It were well if, amidſt 
the ardor of purſuit, or the hopes of gratification, 
we ſometimes conſidered that the prefent will be 
Future, as well as that the future will be preſent, 

that we ant:cip:ted refſection as well as enjoyment. 
Not only in thoſe greater and more important con- 
cerns, which are what Shakeſprare call “ Stuff o 
the conſcience,” but in the ler and more trivial 
offices of life, we ſhould be more apt to conduct 
ourſclvJs aright, dic we think that we were one day to 
read the drama in which we now perform, and that 
of ourfclves, and the other of the ſcene, 
we were to judge with a critical ſeverity. 

This indulgence of memory, this review of time, 
would blunt the angry and diſcordant paſſions that 
often prey on our own quiet as well as on the peace 
of others. Scarce any man is fo hard of heart as to 
feel khimfelf an enemy over the grave of his i 
and the remembrance of conteſts, — 
thoſe who are now no more, comes — 1 
nuous mind with a fort of felF-accufation. 
| ſs of time, though it may not have ſwept our 
adverſarics from the earth, will þ probably have placed 
both them and us in cioramflcacce fook as to —_ 
if not to extinguiſh, our reſentment. 
us, or misfortunes to them, may = os our 
anger into quict, or foftened it ĩato pity. The leſſons 
of Time may have taught us, what Wiſdom or 
Prudence once preached to us in vain, that the ob- 
je& of our contention was not worth the keg of 
the conteſt, that we miſtook the value of the 
or did injuſtice to the motives of our competitors 
or perhaps we have altered thoſe ſentiments in which 


we were formerly fo warm, and forſaken thoſe tenets 
we were once fo to maintain. 'The hand of 
Time, i in its touch, ſteals the colour 
[from our opinions; „ 
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ſtage, as in repreſenting a I ; i 

ludicrous fituation. To point out the feclings of the 
character to repreſent the turn of mind—to dif- 
play the humour or internal features of the man, 


droll, aut 

ſpected for di reputable ſituation, is 
brought to exhibit his dignity 
as E and als repreſent the real or in- 
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whereas, when men advanec in refinement, they will 
come to feel uncaſy at this reprefentation of real 
characters; their delicacy will be fhocked at the cx- 
hibitivn of ſo coarſe an entertainment, and fome- 
thing of a purer kind will be fubſlituted in its room. 
Hence what was called the e Come); was fublit- 
tited among the Greeks in place of the d. The 
mudille Comedy was ss 42 than the old, becauſe 
the old repreſented real perions on the ſtage, under 
their real names; in the mille, feigucd names were 
given to the real perſons ; but this improvement ſoon 
gave way to a much higher one, the new Comedy, 


period; it may be * the Greeks 
were inly at the time of Ariſtophanes a very 
wiſe people, and poſſeſſed of the moſt eloquent aud 
ical writers, yet at that time the Atheni- 

deficient in delicacy and polite- 
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quence of a Demoſthenes, with the pathetic compo- 
A 06 20 or a 2 
s the of the people, however, advance in 
3 this ancient ſpecies of Co- 
weCy, as it did among the Greeks, will come to 
give diſguſt inſtead of entertainment. 
Comic autÞors will then betake themſelves to a 
different ſpecies of writing; and the next ſtep ſeems 
to be, inftead of the exhibition of a b 


ment, by experience and reflection, as to reliſh a 
general repreſe ntation of the hiſtory of the human 
heart in trying and intereſting ſcenes; and henee 
views of charzQcrs ia tLloſe ſituatiors will be reliſhed 
and under ſlood. 

When 414 — of writing, however, firſt be- 
gins, the reprefentations of charaQcr that are given 
will be confined to the more general views of the 


| g princ 
principle, the ſmall deviations to which it is ſubject, 


before they 
intimate with the 


man, is repreſented under the dominion of his guid- 
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therefore of the firſt are more general and lefs vice 
than of the latter. 

Of all writers, indeed, the French ſcem to have 
paid moil attention to the ſmall and minute views of 
character, and to the different proprieties of life and 
manners. Living in an age of refinement and po- 
liteneſa, under a monarchical government, where the 
agreeable are the qualities which conduce to advance- 
ment, the elegant and recommendatory virtues are 
chiefly cultivated. A new fpecies of morals, un- 
known and unattended to among the ancients, the 
term for wkich, petites moralcs, cannot even be trani- 
latcd into our language, has been introduced, and 
become à principal object both in conduct and phi- 
loſophy. Hence the nice perception which French 
authors have of all the delicate diſcriminations of 
character; hence their obſervance of all the devia- 
tions from what is becoming; and hence their ta- 
lent of deſcribing and repreſenting all the —— 
tics and improprieties of human conduct. Eng- 
liſk writers in general may Le poſſeſſed of more me- 
taphyſical profoundneſs; but they have not the fame 
lively talent at deſcribing manners, nor the fame 
delicate obſervation of the different tints and colour- 
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and 0s have: SUNG Goon of this talent than the 
ancients, fo the Comedies of the former ſeem to ex- 
cel thoſe of the latter. The ancient Comedies con- 
tain only the characters of men and man- 
ners, young rakes, old men, paraſites, lovers, flaves : 


every old man is the 


It may, however, be obſerved, that this i 
of writing, in which the moderns have fo ex- 
erlleq, is much expoſed to corruption and abuſe. 
Vail: the ancient manner of drawing characters is 
defective, by being too general, there is danger left 
this other ſpecies become faulty, by being ton par- 
ticular, 
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| Pt 
aſſectation of vice. What a fine wicked 
is!” —faid a young fellow, in my 
door of a tavern a few nights 
yes,” replied his companion, with 


- TI] 
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In the other fex, I confeſs I feel my ſelf more in- 


no part to perfurm, no other character to ſup- 
She who is a wife or a mother, has other 
ubjeas to whieh her attention may be turned, from 
which her reſpectabilit 
therefore eaſily thoſe 
places, the rivals of their daughters, with the airy 
gait, the flaunting dreſs, and the playful giggle of 
nfteen. As to thoſe elderly ladies who continue to 
haunt the feenes af their early amuſcments, who 
ſometimes exhihit themſelves there in all the gay co- 
urs of youth and faſhion, like theſe unnatural 
fruit-trees that bloſſom in December, I am diſpoſed 
rather to pity than to blame them. [In thus —_ 
ing the triumphs of beauty, they may be 
foe whe with nnn 
heroes in their tri proceſſions, to put them in 
mind, amidſt the ſhouts of the pcople, and the pa- 
— conqueſt, that, for all their glory, they were 


of 

but men. 

But the of time is often anticipated as it 
is for „and youth uſurps the privileges of age 
as as age would retain the privileges of 
youth. At no period, perhaps, was this prematu- 
rity of behaviour more conſpicuous than at preſent. 
. rr 
ond that when they uſed to be playing at taw and 
—— Nor are theſe the moſt hurtful of their 
pretenſions. In vice, as in felf-importance, they 
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lanted at public walks, to laugh 
both, to have all the airs, and all 
lady, are now the acquirements of 
my er days, Mr. 

8 
to ſpoil a mince pie, by way of an exerciſe in palſ- 
try: And it is no uncommon thing, now-a-days, to 
ſee in the corner of a balkroom at mid - night, lean- 


tx ago, 
iſſed Papa and Mamma, and gone to bed 
between eight and nine in the evening. In both 
ſexes, the ingenuns pudor,“ the becoming mode ſ- 
ty and reſerve, which were formerly the moit pleaſ 
ing characteriities of youth, ſeem now to be explod- 
ed: They have forgot to bluſh; and the preſent rule 
ners is ſuch, that their parents do not bluſh 
I confeis, Sir, it is not without ſome in- 
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laſt year, which ended ſo long a while before the 
preſent began. I would propoſe, Sir, to help their 
memories by a fort of moral Memorandum-book, 
which I doubt not, as you are a philoſopher and a 
morandum-book, however, will conſiſt chiefly of 
things which they muſt remember to forget. I ſub- 
join a few of the propoſed Memoranda, by which 
you may judge of the utility of the whole. 

In the firſk place, then, people of faſhion will 
pleaſe to 


i of a polite education, 

the months, at ſome of the Watcr- 

ing will have been apt to let the ruſlicity of 
RS. 
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